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Introduction 

What do you think of when you hear th^^wrds "citizenship education*? 
Perhaps it s the civics class ^ou had in ninth grade or your American history 
course in senior high. Certainly that is part of what the term means* But there is 
nK>re to it than what goes on in social studies classes. Citizenship education 
happens, all over the school in math class, for example, when the teacher scolds 
Johnny for waving his^l\and too enthusiastically; the cMdren learn that in school 
being quiet and passive is better than being active and noisy. In when the 
class votes on whether to play soccer or baseball, youngsters fin^lit firsthand 
about majority rule. 

Citizenship education also occurs in the community and in the home. 
Children walk along streets littered with trash atvcPtearij that people don't seem* 
to care about how their neighborhood looks. Or they watch a new governor 
being sworn in on TV and learn that a woman can hold a high public office. Or 
ihey listen as their mother calls the mayor s office with a complaint and discover 
that it is possible to take on City HalL - . 

These kinds of experiences and many others serve to prepare children 
for their role as citizens of a democratic society. But there are many indjcarions 
that such preparation is not enough: the decreasing number of people who vote 
in national elections, for example, or the increasing number of citizens who say 
they don*t trust government at any level. Another indicator is the rapidly nsmg 
pregnancy ^nd suicide rate among teenagers, as ^ell as the increased number 
of young adults^ who don't understMid how the. American political system 
functior\s, ^ ' ^ /* 

* Educators are aware that present citi2:en$hip education efforts are n<i\ 
working. Oyer the past decade they have called for further study of the factors 
that influence how children learn to be Citizens and how citizenship education 
progranis can be made more effective. !n response to this call, researchers in 
recent S'^^^s have earned^ out an impressive number of studies in citizenship 
education and have developed a substantia! amount of theory and a large 
number of recommendations for its improvement. The problem now is to get 
© »ry» research, and recommendation's translated into pradical Everyday 
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language so they <\Hn be used by th^' people who actually are educating the 
youngsters parentb^teijchers. scout !^?adcrs, rdigious leaders, etc. 

This booklet, Words Into Action, is offered as one ansvver td the 
proKtem. It contains information to help you understand some things that may 
influend^e your children's citizenship education. In addition it gives you some 
practical suggestions about how you can help your youngsters to better prepare 
■"for citizenship. Although the booklet's contents s^ummariEe a wide ran^-je of 
research and theoretical literature, we are anxious to make it easy to use; so we 
have tried to keep the language as straightforward and as free of technical 
jargon as possible. When technical terms must be used, we have u ied to explain 
them* Materials offering more scholarly discussions are mcluded in the 
bibliography. 

» Words Into Action is not intended to be a comprehensive examination or 

all areas of citizenship education. Nor is it intended to cover all the things that 

might influence children s citizenship education. Rather, it focuses on three key 

influences: «tole models, institutional environments, and individual 

, development. Role models are people that children imitate. Institutional 

environments are the physical, social, and emotional surroundings of children; x 

arid individual development is the way children grow and mature. 

We chose these three influer^es for several reasons. First, much of the 

present theory and research tn citizenship education is centered around these 

factors. .Second, it is generally agreed that these influem'^es have a powerful and 

long-lasting effect on children. Third, it is strongly su^ested that these 

influences play an important partem the development of two important aspects 

of citizenship: personal responsibilitv and social responsibility. 

* " ^ 

In the first chapter of this tx^okle*t, we summarize a great deal of theory. 

research, ^x\d comm^niarycto help you u^lderstand citizenship education in the 

United States today. In this sun^iary w,e draw from mariy educational authors, 

tommenlators, and researchers as well as from I'xperts in other fields such as 

sociology and political science. In the- first ^ect ion of Chapter One. we discuss 

the genejfai fic^ld of citizenship t/ducation: us^}>urp<>ses; its compleKity; ^tid two 

ways of approaching it. In the second section we describe the three key 

in/luences xnpntioned above role models, institutional environments, and 

individual d't^/e^opment - and we pr<iHient some recommendations for changing 

these influences to enhance children's yitizenship education. ♦ 

in thi' second chapti^r , vje oiier a Seimp!e^)f educational activities .and 

.programs developed by people who work with t hildr<^*n every day Th^se" 

acti)i^ities and programs can be i.>asily adapted and ijsed in a variely of home or 

^^ctJnimunity^sfttings. They are, in most cases, based an ihv research and tlwory 

summarized in^ the first section. Each one is an applieation of rmi^'or* more 

recommendations about the infllience (>f role models, institutional 

environments, or individual development. * * 
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^ L Investigatins Citizenship Education 

* * 

The idea that people should be educated for their role as citizens goes 
back to the ancient Greeks. But the idea of studying how that education could 
besl be carried out is relatively recent, in the beginning, studies pf citizenship 
education were inconclusive and often the results of these studies seemed to 
contradict each other. Reading what these eariy investigators wrote gives one^ 
th6 impression that they had difficulty even defining citizenship, let alone^ 
deciding on the attitudes and behaviors that made up a good citizen. One also 
gets the impression that, even when they settled on^a definition, these 
researchers ufere not sure what cafcsed children to become good citizens. More 
recently, researchers have faced these two problems -how^fen citizenship be 
defined and what causes good citizenship head on; many have found 
promising answers. We stress, however, that this research is still going or^and 
much has yet to be done. This means that many studies of the factors related to 
citizenship education are long on theory and hypothesis, but short on genuine 
research information the kind of precise information usually dissociated with 
the physical sciences. ^ * , 

This situation makes citizenship education ^an interesting field to 
summarize. The reader should be aware, howeveis that many conclusions.and 
recommendations in this field are opinions. As opinions, they reflect value 
biases, no matter "how objective or well thought out they may seem. ^ 

♦In this regard, Words Inio Action is no exception. The booklet 
surrfmarizes a great deal of opinion as well as research. We feel the opinions and 
theories are expert, 5A;eii rounded, and legitimate. But nonetheless, they are not 
facts. They reflect the values of the men and women who have proposed them; 
andj'to some degree, they reflect the Values <>{ the men and\vomen who have 
summarized them for this booklet. >^ 

The authors of l^Uords Into* Action believe that citizenship education 
should be^based^kOn the American tradition of responsible participation. It 
should focus on^the democratic principles of liberty, equality, and ration^il 
dissent, and should relate these principles to contemporary social problen^s. In 
our opinion, citizenship education should include learning %boui Anu»nca*s 
unique cultural, legal, and social irk|itutions and traditions. It should also help 
children to develop useful political^ le^pfJ* <3rid s'ocial^kills. Finally^ we think it 
should promote a sense of pride in our riation and a commitment to doing what 
one can to make our coilntny bfetter. 
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Thii., ti>ini, our value bias. It has been reinforced by whht we read 
al>^>ut citi/^^nship i>du< <ui<)n. VJe found that a majority of authors in the field 
describe citizenship^educalion much the way we just described it in the last 
paragraph. In addition, nK)st of the current theory and research in the field are 

• based on assumptions abour citizenship education that Coincide v^nth this same 
point of view. So we admit our value bias, confident that we are in Qood 
catipany. It shpuid be noted, however, that in our reading we did not exclude 
other viewpoints of citizenship education. We wanted to at least be informed 
about all poims of view. Most of the work that is summarized in this booklet, 

* though, does represent authors who see citizenship education the same way we 
do. 

Definition and Purpose 

In order to come up with a definition of ''citizenship education'' to use in 
this booklet, we reviewed literally hundreds of definitions. By picking out the 
^ common elemen^s^mong them, we arrived (by necessity, somewhat arbiirarily) 
wjth the foikAA/uig: citizenship educatio^i is instruction that will help children 
develop a sense of personal and social responsibility. . 

To be personally responsible means that you care about your own well 
being. For example, you care enough about your health and safety not to smoke 
in bed. To be socially responsible means that you care about the well being of 
others. If you see a house' on fire, for example, you care enough f<5r the health 
and safety of others to* notify the fire company. 

Even givervthe great variety; of opinions about citii^enship education and 
its purposes, most experts agree that the purpose of citizenship education is to 
provide children with the \opport.imities and guidance that will help them 
develop their sense of personaj and social responsibility. This is not a new ide'b. 
Since the earliest days of dur country, parents, and te<ichers alike have tried to 
teach respoTisibility in ohe k>rrn or another. It is one of the accepted goals of 
public education; and it has been named,K>ver aVid over, as one of the explicit * 
duties of American schools. 



^ An Aci^ive Approach 

Throuo}v>ut the years, edul^ation far personal and social responsibility 
has tried rn<uiy approaches. The most common approach today cent^*rs around 
schools, h IS assumed that courses such as ProblefnSuol Democracy, civics, or 
American history will te^^ch children to be responsibfe citizens. In addition, 
school related extracurricula^activ!ties, such as student government or service 
organizations like De Molay and the Junior Chamber of Commerce, sup- 
plement classroom work and are intended to offeV children further experiences 
^ wtth responsibility. 

^ The classroom activities of the school-centered approach to citizenship 

education concentrate mamly on fact and theory. Students rpemorize nam^s 
and dates. They learn, usually from.books, about the purpose and structure of 
our political or social institutions. They are asked, for example, to learn why the 
separation of powers is included in the United States Constitution, or to 
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memorize the date when the Declaratior^ of Independence was signed. Or they 
may be required to com{>are or contrast types <>i government or outline various 
parliamentary processes. 

To be sure, this approach does teach* important facts, processes, and 
theory^ all of which are essential to good citizenship. But learning f^cts and 
theory iij^ only a start. 

An aUernMive approach to citizenship education begins with the 
premise that future citizens need to know how to apply their knowledge. They 
need to be able to use theory effectively in their poli|ical, social, and economic 
lives. In addition to facts, they need to learn the skills which lead to personal and 
social responsibility and the attitudes to support those skills. This approach 
calls for preparing children to both want to and be able^to take an active part in 
shaping their society. It means making learning relej^it« It is an active approach 
to citizenship education, and it marks a departui^rom» or extension of^ the 
typical citizenship education program. ^ » , 

The active approach is based on learning theory and research that grew 
out of the educational reform movements of the 1960s and 1970s, The results of 
these studies strongly suggest that kno^^ledge of facts and theories must be 
supplemented by activities in which children use and apply this knowledge. 
Facts ,and theories must take on personal meaning through son^e kind of . 
persona! experience; that is, students need to rnake their own discoveries, in 
their own ways, and at their own speed. By combining the activ^ (doing) with the 
/passive (thinking about), citizenship education will make sense, to children and ^ 
will encourage them to participate in society. Most^importantly, it may influence 
how they behave as citizens when they get to pe adults. 

' The^ active approaoh to citizenship education recognizes the important 
part that home and community play in the citizenship education of 'children. For 
one thing children spend more time in these two settings than they do in school. 
They also learn a lot at home and in the comm'Unity from magazines, 
newspapers, conversations, movies, television, clubs, friends, and the like. 
Many researchers claim that children often learn more about the world from 
these sources than they do irom the school. Some even think that the informal 
education from family, fi;iends^ and the media at times may cancel out much of 
what is taught in the < lassroom. In any event, most agr^e that home and 
community are powerful* educational forces. So to use an active appmach to 
citizenship educat-ion we should capitalize on children's out-of sc hool 
experiences. ' ^ 

In addition,- if we are to use an active approach,' we should think 
differently about the aims of cihzensbip education. We are not teaching 
youngsters facts and skills just so they t an pass a test or solve somi* problem in 
a book. Instead, we are teaching facts and skills thai children need, fx>th now 
and as adult citizens, in order to take part in their world, be it home, school, 
community, or beyond. This means that children's everyday activities should be 
the starling point for their learning; and the skills and knowledge that they are 
taught should be things that will help them to participate effectively in these* 
activities. Children should read newspapers as well as textbooks, for instance. 
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And if learning relevant, it will probably remairt withxhiWrfn long aff€r they 
have leti sc^hool , 

The active approach Cilso calls for children to become actively involved. 
For example, suppbs^e you are teaching your youngsters how lo Yead the 
newspaper. You <?ould use the newspaper just as a soyrce of words to be 
memorised pr facts to be comprehended, and ask questions like 'What did the 
President say about the energy crisis?" But if y<5u were to apply the -active 
approach yoiT would yse the newspaper to teach your yaungsiers how to 
analyze what they read, how to form opinions of theit: own about the President 
or the energy shortage, and hov). to discuss their own points of view. 

Finally, in an active approach you shouldnH be limited'to teaching just 
facts and skills. You should help children develop their attitudes. But you should 
guide^ather than mstruct. Simply telling children how they should fee! about 
themselves, and others usually does not work. But you can help children 
develop positive'attiiudes aboiit themselves and a^out other people, again, b\) 
•capiialiking on their ev^eiyday experiences. You can help your youngsters feel 
^that they are important. You can show them that their.opinions count and that 
they can help decide how things should be. You can point out to them how what 
they do affects their family, friends, and other people around ihem. You might 
use the newspaper as a springboard for this kind of learning, too. Articles, 
editorials, or letters to the editor might spark frank and nonthreatening 
discussions about feelings or attitudes. With your guidance^ children can learn 
to make judgments, choose alternatives, and clarify what things are really 
important to them. With your help they can learn to balance ih^xr wants within 
the framework of society's rules and customs. 

B^n^fiting From the Active A|>pr^ach 

By and large children usually prefer acttve learning that is not limited to 
the school or classroom. They find it stimulating and relevant, and significantly 
they seelY) to learn more from the a<;tive approach. 

The payoff of using ah actix?e approach to citizenship education, 
however, may go beyond just increased learning * Many experts argue that 
effective education for social responsibility is vitally aecessarylor the society as 
wpl! as for the mdividuaK They contend t hat children who are denied fhe c hance 
to develop and practice responsibility feel unimportant, useless, and alien to 
society. Such feelings are oft^n expressed as cynicism or apathy - They also may 
lead to some form 'of violence, vandalism; and drug abuse, or other antisocial 
behavior. 

There is ample evidence that participation and active involvement can be 
effective in educating for responsibility. Ft)r example, one program, Open Road, 
has had great success in urbau schools in California. In this program, students 
take part in a wide variety of decision making activities from which they have 
been traditionally e^^cluded: e.g., writing codes of student rights and re 
sponsibilities, selecting textbooks, and even helping select the school ppncipal 
Special leadership training is provided for w^hich students receive academic 
credit. THs project is Having a positive eff^t on the students, the school, and 
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. th€ community. Students learn to become responsibfe decision maklTS, They 
enhance their self-esteem, participate enthusiastically, and often starr up otker 
constructive prpjects, such improvements, to the school . building cwd 
^grounds 6r community work with the elderly. ' ^ \ ^ " 

!n another program, EXCEL, chronically inuant and disruptive children ^ 
sign contracts aiming to attend school regularly, to cooperate with teachers, 
and to spend two nours a cjay studying Outside of school The children's parents 
and teachers in turn agree to help the children fuUill their contracts. !n most 
cases, tbe students in this program have risen to new responsibilitie§>Schools 
participating in the program report higher attendance, higner achievement, 
fewer 'discipline problems, and better rappo^'t among studertts> teachers^ 
parents, and community? members. Again, the enthusiasm and sel^re^pect 
generated in this program have 'gjone beyond the school as many students 
Become responsible, self disciplined, and poHiicall\,^. active community 
membejs. . * , 

These are only two^of many projects that demonstrate the benefits tha.t 
can be derived from children's activg involvement in responsible activities. 
Young people learfi^that adults appreciate and reward responsible behavior. 
Because ot this, they begin \o seek new opportunities to participate. Thus, tlie ' 
involvement serves as a count erforce to antisocial behavipr or dropping out 
•addition, youngsters leam a critical lesson: good citizensjf^ip includes domg t 
'something and contributing to our way of life- not just enjoying its^ benefits.* 
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IL Inf^tt^ncing Citizenship Education 

We now turn our discussion to three genera! influences that affect 
children s citizenship educaticxn: role models people that children imitate; 
instftufional environments -chiidren.'s physical sociaL and emotiohdl 
surroundings; and individual development the way children grow and mature. 
'As was stated Jarlier, one or more of these three influences were t-he focus of 
most of the research literature we examined. Furthermore, the researchers, 
suggested that by makins changes in these three influences we could enhance 
children's citizenship education. Just how these three factors influence achild's 
citizenship education is discussed in the pages that follo\^. 



Role Models 

Role models are people children admire enough to imitate. They may be 
parents, teachers, fnends. television stars, of sports figures. In many cases, 
children think that "yuhateverihes^'people do or say is right, true, normal, aad 

desirable. ■ ' 

Research shovus that role models can influence children in a variety of 
ways. Som(?times this influence is intentional, as when parents orjeachers S>ve 
children information <or their interpretation of it) about such things as 
government, history, the law, or characteristics of ethnic groups. Inothercases, • 
the influence may be unintentional and therefore more subtle and difficult to 
see. Your children may copy your behavior, for example, even when youareis't 
aware that they are doing so. For instance, youngsters often copy the way role 
models make a decision whether they rush through or stop ti^hink thttigs 
out. 'They also frequently iriiilate the way role models express a judgment and 
.interpret facts or even the political party role models adopt We have all heard 
children claim to be Democrats or Republicans even, before they have any 
idea of what the words mean, simply because they have heard their iwf nti, &^y 
that they belong to that pa^rty. ^ 
" In addition to imitating' l^ehavior, children tend to mimic role models 
attitudes, opinions, and values, even when they are n<M stated. Your children 

^ may not only treat people of a different race the way you treat them, they may 
also have attitudes toward them that are very simiUr to your own. Or. t<T 
consider another example, children may imitate their parents' attitudes toward 
obeying, or not obeying. the4aw. Children who see theirjia^nts consistently 
drive over the speed limit may^feel it is all right to ride their bicycles on the 
sidewalk even though traffic regulations make it illegal to do sci. 

Because children tearnV> much by watching, listening to, and absorbing 
the behayt^and attitudes of role models whether the role models expect 
them to or not it is import ant to be aware of who might serVe as role models for 
■ children and how these persons might exert their influence. For children un"d€r 

' the age of seven or eight, parents and older members of the family are usually 
the most influential. Children copy their behavior, fhe way they make decisions, 
and the way^they take-part m the v^orld around them. The opinions of these role 
models are taken as facts, and tHeir attitudes are accepted by- the children 

g|^(^T)Ut question. ^ " ^ ^ 
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Once <^hildrer^ enler school, however, teachers enter the scen^ as role 
modeld. Teachers provide thi^ir students with factual information and in this 
regard are seen as thesupreme authority. They^^o influence children thro^^gh 
'their behavior. How often have-we heard youngsters parrot /heir teacher? Fo^^ 
examf>le: ''Mr, Lopez says that it never rains in the desert in the Summer/* or 

* **Iy}s. Novakjisays that rpost people usually learn to Hke cauliflower." ^^at we 
may not r^Nihze \s that^ children jifso often copy the way teachers make^ 
decisior^, ti;eat other children, or show Vesp^irt for authority. 

As children enter adolescence, friends and the mas$'^edia replace 
parents^ and teachers as the most mfluential role models, ChildVen of this ag€ 

- want to dress like iheir kierids and wear Iheinhair in the same styles. They want 
\ to se^ the sdTne*shows,^o4oihf same parties, and support thf §arnecauses. It 

13 alnv)si ^ cliche- to say that teenage behavior is conforming behavior even 

- ^^when II B nn?ironfdrmin5. Let the rock star who isthe^curretit teenage idol take 

* up an -Easterr^ religion and in a week's time thousands of tegnagers*will have 
begunH^> rhant\)n street corners, * , ^ ^ ^ * . 

' The infioeocu that peers exert is often ^nterttional and obvious. They' 
xAiaiil t^^ersuade their friends t{> he as much like them -as possible. Th^ same 
tnay sornetin^^s he true Qf the media's intluence. A political cAfnpaign ' 
advertisement or a documentary on some ^ocial problem, for example, may 
openl^eek to persuade. On the other hand, the imlueijce of both peer? and the 
media can be subtle, such as the health message implied when your daughter's 
friends all light up cigarettes or the cuhojraf message implied in a situigjorf 
comedy show. . ^ 

The question of how much television programming and peer group 
pressures affect teenagers' beha^^u^r is one of concern for many parents. 
Research studies show that usually <1iildren pay the most att»JtittoaTO messages 
that reinforce the attitudes and behavior they have alri'ady adopted They tend 
to tune out those mess<jges \ ha\ do not r^^flecl what they <^ilready b^Hieve, There 
are cKceptior^s, however. !n some cases teenagers may change their pf)int of 
view or their way of heh<wing because* of their association with <*ertain fnends or 
because of exposure to tht* media. This usually happens for one of two reasons. 
FirsI, new options that th(^ teenager never considered before may be presented 
in a d<»sirahle light For example, the follciwer of i% certain religious cull may 
presetit <j pit< h thtU pronus^^s ir^K^dom from anxiety. Or a ti>levision program 
may show the bi/nc7its promisi^d by a U»ss<*r known politi< <^l party Si'^'ond, new 
informatum about a st^bjcrt tnay (\his<' the tin^Otiger io reconsider his or her 
attitudes or actions and eventually char^ge them. An obvious example of this 
effect was**tlH' widespread i htuige i|\ <utitude toward the President <in<l the 
Pre!:^idency among l>oth youngsters <^nd adults c^s a rvsuk of the medit^s 
coverage of W<itergate and th(^ war in Vietnam, * ^ " 

It IS generally <igreed that role models play an imi^ortant part in 
citizenship education, as well tis f>du<\^tion in gem»ral, largely bet ausf* th^y <^re 
so readily at ( epted by the child. It is important, therefore, tomake sure tTiat'the 
persons serving as roU» models tui* c(immitt<*d to setting g<KKh-K<»npleand to 
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using Jheir influence constructively. Sonrje specific recommendations from 
t educationalyresea^cf^ and theory are: 

Provide information accurately and clearly. Whenever pbssit>le» you should 
tell children the source of what you say. For example, you- might say 

*somet,hins like, "I heard on the six o 'trlock news th|it _ , or '1 think 

Children must^earn that there is a difference between fad and opinion and 
that there is more than one way ol lookingy^4 mqst things/Help youngster^ 
learn jhor^* to*tel} whether information is true by^commertding ways and 
plac-es to find reliable Sources. Also let childreM<now that you are willing to 
, ^ explore various, and even oppc^sing, points, of view. In this way, you will 
encourage your youngsters' to seek other opinions, to compare and 
Evaluate those o^i^ns. and thus to arrive^t fheir own personal points of 
view. ♦ ^ 

♦ Avoid either oversimfDlifying or overcomplicating information. Cover only 
those parts of the idea that are relevant, and discuss them in a way that Has 
meaning for the youngster. If the child wants to know more, he o^she^ill 
usually ask further questions. But also take the time to explain malterl^fet 
are complex antf, cannot easily be jsimplified. It is important for children 
realize that the knowledge, skills, and attitudes associated v^^ith personal 

' and social responsibility are not simple and that understanding thenr^can be 
difficult. ^ . ^ 

^ ♦ Be aware that actions do, indeed, speak louder than words. Children tend 
to do as ^du\\t do rather than as adults say. You should be particularly 
^y^ar^ of how you intentionally and unintentionally influence attitudes. Your 
child is likely tocopy your way of looking at things, be it critical, skeptical, or 
impulsive. 

« Explain the basis for your actions -a^nd attitudes. By tc#ing about the 
rftotives behind your beliefs or behavior, you can help chilAi^n realize that 
attitudes and actions can be examined and that talking about them is part of 
the* analysis. Also, such analysis will demonstrate that it is important 
sometimes to analyse and evaluate ones own hdiefs and actions, an 
attitude children will ljj<e!y adopt ^ 

♦ Provide children with the opportunity to develop their own personality. 
Children should be taught not to adopt. attitudes and values without 
question. Let children km^w that it is important for them to form their own 
opinions, and that th€>ir thoughts and beJiefs are of value. In short, help 
youngsters (o discover personal and sochil responsibility without preaching 
or dogmatic teaching. 

' , Iiistittitional Environm^iits 

This next influemj;e on nti^fm edu<*atK>n, institutional environment, has 
recentt; received a fet of attention in education^^ircles. The term was first 
coined t>y sociologists^ho use the word '*institulionar' to refe/ to the organized 
groups people bebng to, like a family, a school, or a social club. They use the 
word ''environment'' to refer to <T group s physical surroundings, its social and 
political structure, and the values which its members share and express. Thus, 
*^iKen we talk about the influence of ipstitutional environments on children, we 
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arf^ talking about how children alter their.behavior, iheir values md attitudes, or 
thVir geiHn-al jxnsoiu^luy os a result bi belonging to various groups, 

M6st s^^>^ps operate according^ to a systernj^^oi rules that define' 
* acceptable and un<K ceptahW beRhvior, The fir^t thing^iat child^^n learn ^\^hm 
* * they become part of a g^roup is this ss^ster^f ruliRS, ^^^nd this i?»arning can take 
place at a very ^»arly age Babies in the first few days o1 life discover Jor exampte, 
%hat irl this partK ubr family group, crying does or ^oes not hnng^attenrtion; this 
information in Vjin mflu^nKes their crying behavior, , . / 

^ ' In addition^ institutions have a system byAvhKrb decisions for the group 
are reached and earned ^out,^ as well as a system of values or beliefs that 
members hold in commpn. Children mi^st learrfbqth of fhes^^ systems as they 
' become members of an institution, Th^ cornktb discover, ai thei/ famtiy group, 
for example, that \f is Mommy and Daddy wW decide wheii the television set is 
to be turned off. Or they karn that thei^ family expects people to get dr^^ssedup 
when attending religious services^ * > 

Schoofs offer. another common exarnpfk of institutional effects. Schools 
have systems of rules which tell children ex^ict^y wh^i they can and cannot do. 
Also, ther4? are i^xplicit systems for reaching and carryin<3i out decisions in 
schools: for the most part, what teachers say, goes. Finally, most schools have 
^ value systems that children are expected^o adopt , e ,g, , neat work is good work, 
or learning is innportant. 

Children cin learn the various systems erf an institutional environment in 
ways that are both obvious and hidden. For example, they often accept and 
adopt the rules tind values that are taught at home or in school Inalessobvimis 
way, they learn by watching and imitating the actions and attitudes of those in 
institutional authority {principals or parents, for instance), those they admire 
{perhaps teachers r>r older brothers or sisters), or other children close to their , 
own age. Children exjx^nment as they watch others and imitate what they see, 
testing ii> find nut how people are rewarded in^n institution. By checking who 
gets the most attention f>r benefiTin the institution and by leaVning what actions 
or attitude^* are most acieprahle <uid Why. they le<irn the rewards of the 
uYstitutuTn <^nd b<*gin to underst<u)d what is correct . responsible behavior for 
that sethnq. 

Experts fi»el th<it four types of nistilutions family, school, groups of 
• tnends. and community or s<Tvice groups such ^is Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
YMHA, or Ihe churcfi choix have the most influence in children's lives. To 
be<jin with, < hildr<»n spend Tuost of their time in thesi* instiUitions. Also, these 
institutions |>rt>vide a large number of rok' nK>dels (or children to imitate. 
Furthermore, the s}xh ifir [>urpose <if two of these institutions; family a^^d 
school, IS tf ) mold < hildr<*n\ behavior, thoi-^ghls, and bc»liefs m order to prepare 
them for adult lif^ J\w nt^^vr two institutions^ frunids and ( ommunity groups, 
havi> added influeiK e be< ause i hildfen usually join then> vo!uht<inly. thus 
indicating <^ willmgness to adapt in the group\dennands- ^ 

Most research tind theory about family, school, comnuinity, and {>^»er 
institutional ?*nvironments talk of ihree ways in whi( h thes<' groups i?ifliH»nri» 
children s citi^er^ship edi k <Ui<^v l'hes<* v^ays include hovv th<» institution mirrors 
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the real vvorld^rHhe way its power structure operates » and the values and 
attitudes rts,m4mbers display. \ , • 

* . Most people believe that when children adjust to the environment of 
their family, school community, and friends> they are preparing themselves for 
. the real wprld, and gabing knowledge and skills useful^ later for effective, 
responsible citizenship. This belief is based on the assumption that these envi- 
ronments fairly reflect Hie outside world, 

Hovvever, an institution can be out of step with the larger sodety. For 
instance, j/may not be providing learning experiences needed in everyday life, 
'Statistics show, for example, that many adults do not vote because they never 
teamed how or no one fever explained to^them^vBy they should. Many people 
do vote don*t do so intelligently. Jhey may choOse the candidate who is 
most popular, regardless of his or her qualifications. Such apathy or ignorance 
is often blamed orvlhehome or the school which did not prepare these people to 
participate effecfively in their worFd. ; ^ 

Institutions may also be out of ste^ in tHe way they describe society* For 
instance, a school may give children the knpression that there js nothing wrong 
with this country; that it is a place where hard w^rk is always rewarded and 
where injustice is always punished. Other institutions, however, such as some 
radical paramilitary groups, may try to get children to believe that it is 
impossible to get Just treatment in America without resorting to violence. 
In'cidentally, children may learn either of these attitudes at home, too. 

The failure of institutional environments to mirror the real MX>rld ' 
accurately and to prepare children adequately for participation in that w>rld 
may have serious consequences. There is some evidence which shows that 
children who realize that their preparation ior the real world is inadequate or^ 
irrelevant may turn against those mstitutions that failed them. They may drop 
out of school or become isolated from their families. Worse stilt, they m^y turn 
to drugs or some other form oi antisocial behavior. This trend increases as 
children get older. Some studies show, for example, that cynicism toward our 
society and its political system increases ui proportion to the number of years 
children spertd in school. 

Many authors, in describing the failure of instil utions-to prepare children 
adequately, focus on the .second way \n whk h groups may influence children's 
citizenship education: the way groups power structures <>i>^*rate. To thebe 
authors, repressive and authoritarian institutional power structures are behind 
the- failure of most American institutions to provide children wiih the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed if they are to he personally and Si>cially 
responsible. ^ > 

In an institution, power structure means more than simply who is in 
charge. It also refers to how decisions and rules^we made and enforced and how 
conflicts are resolved as welt as who takes part m making and enfon ing the rules 
and decisions and settling conflicts. It mcludes how attitudes and opinions are 
formed and expressed Sind how moral ar^d ethical standards are created and 
passed on. 

One obvious way the power structure exerts influence is through the 
^ „2rcise of its power. Chi^dR'en discover how the power structure operates in 



one institution i ho fanVily , lor inst ance , They t hen this model of power as / 
frame of .reference iqr \hm ailitudes toward the pqy.'er stVuctores ot bi^^r 
* institutions, Onen-^lhey discover, how€>yer, th^t the style of operation dmers , 
from one institution to another. A i:*hi!d raised in a democratic family (^m thp/ 
makeW decisions as a* group -tor examptev learns how lo function w/fhin t>^i 
kind of lake a vote, majority- rules power structure. But the same c>ifld rn/y be 
at sea m the more authoritarian setting of the school and would^lfeve^ learn 
how lo operate in tHat different type of structure. Experts beliey^ tliat4^ posing 
children to alternate kinds pi power structures helps tho^ leani, and be 
comfoqable with, a variety of pper ationaf styles. , / r/ - 

Experts also link jhj^' operation pf institmiopak p^er structures 
sp^lcally'tO'the develop^^t decisioiVmaking sWffs, ohes needed to. 
m<^ well thought-out, useful and effective decision/ The4 skills require^ lor 
of fl^ctice andd^ildreng^evetop them by usuig th^ often and systematically in 
the context -Of many dfffere:ni issues^lf children are helped and encouraged to 
experiment with aii/practi^e theirjatilities to reason, weigh alternatives, think 
of consequences, and evaluate adrions. tHey will learn to be competent decision 
makers. If the^ are not permittee! to practice these skills, they may tend to be * 
indecisive, to jump to conductions, or toxhoose haphazardly. The institutional 
power structure can encpi^age or deny such practice. * 

btber authorities .^ggest that children's ^experienced with the power 
structure of their family, school, community, or peer group Have an influence on 
their attitude J:oward ppw^r itself. If they are involved in the power structure if 
they make decisioni> and are given opportunities to be responsible for their 
decisions - they wi|{ probably have a positive view 6i power and of themselves. 
They will begin K) understand how to exercise power responsibly and to* 
appreciate the fact that rules are necessary to make society run smoothlyt They 
mc^y also begir> to see that they have control over their own lives, which in turn 
will encourage rhen> to act responsibly, I{, on the other hand, children are 
continually .excluded from the power structure's operation, there is evidence 
which indicates they will come to view power as ri'pressive, somi*thing to he 
resisted, feared, and fought. 

In addition to influencing children s attitudes toward power and toward 
them^^lyes, institutions may influence other attitudes and values that children 
hold. q|^y institution has certain values which its members hold m common. In 
many c<ises, these values are laughl difectly to the young. Thi> favrfily, for 
instance, may teach the v<ilues of honesty and religious faith. The school may 
teach the values of cooperation and self -control. Many community groups also 
teach values and beliefs. Even amotig informal groups of friends, < ertt^n values 
such as loyalty or sacrifice ar<* mutually tc>ught tuid learned. 

Children tend to adopt the attitudes and values taught by family, school, 
or friends bec ausi* they see them as official policy or because they are unaware 
of any alternatives and simply see these things as facts or as the truth. Or they 
may come lo adopt these values be< ause, along with rules for behavior (which 
may m themselves be values), the values outline what is or is not rewarded by 
the institution. Parents who say they will pay for their children's collegeiuition 
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but not for thmr tup to Fort Lauderdale, for exampie, are openly both, 
advocatina. and A^war ding an n^stnutiot><>l Value^ that d education. 

Many iiisiitutional values, howeuer. .)r€ not taught orl awarded quite so- 
directly, €>ften an instUuhonal environmaSt is permeated with hidden valu€ 
messages which caji have a vm:y ^owe|ilul influence. Take, for exarnpK a 
certain dement ar$nPK)ol v;hich represents the "back to basics^' alternative in 
if s district . It has, as part of its system of rules, a dress code . Before st udents are 
accepted for enrollment; their parents must agree in writing thai they will not 
send tKeir children to school wearing jeans or sneakers. The re*asoning behind 
this rule" is thaL jeans^ and .sneakers are clothes associated with play. The^ 

-chi{dren;how€vJr,.db not goto this schooltoplay; they go toworkandtokarn. 
Therefore, they shoifld we^r clothes that look businesslike, 

' What hidden ^/alue nnessages A^^s this kind of <>. rule con vei/? One is fhat 
there IS a difference b^?tween having agoodtime (playuig) andlearninglgomgto 
sch<>oii Anbthet Is that clothes show whether the wearer is serious on not 
(ready to playfpr. ready to work). Still another is that peopk^ can be 
char<K turned by the way they Jook Other hidden messages may be foiind in 

' t^is example, but these few illustrate the power this kindof influence may have. 
Many oth^^r examples of hidden value messages may be found" in 
everyday happenings. SonrK> children laugh at a boy whose hair )s no\ th? 
fashion<ible k>ngth; other y^^ungsters u> the group get ihe message that bemg 
different is unac< eptable. A father is too busy to go to the polls on election day; 
the hidden message to his children is that voting is not important . A mother tells 

, an ethnic joke; the hidden message m that some ethnic groups are less valued 
tl)an ^others 

The unportani thing to remember about hidden messages is that 
bet ausr they are subtk* atxl picked up <\lmost unconsciously, children usually 
adopt the value or attitudes they < onyey without thought or (juestion. Many of 
children s values, attitudes, beliefs, and prejudices c^re-ff )rmed jusi this way 
as <i by produi I <4 ihe hundreds of hidden mt^ssages youngsters unihmkiogly 
absorb from their institutu)n<\l environments. 

*• 

''Aulhors wii{in<^ dbout institutional environments «^9iee that if we want to 
pnpate out children to be p^nsoiu^lly <uKi sonally n»s|K>nsihk\ ihen we must 
provide enviroiuoents thai allow them to learn andassunn* that r(»sponsibility. 
As a FresidiMitial Commission oiu e conc liided, "You don^t W.^m .wuUois m 
submarines," if we exfXH t our youngsters l<> be good * iti/etis (^fa demot xwin 
* society, then we should tiot be rearing ihem in institutions that are autoira' k\ 
Rather we slviukfseek to place them in institutions tfiat arv as demtK x\^\h \s 

f>ossihle, ^ ^ 

DenK>cmtic instiiulions <ire otK»s which all n^embers of tb* group hU:e 
part in making atKl < arrymg out decisions They are institutions vvhin*' uu<k\*r 
and authority are the result of consensus, Metnbers oi such instifutiotis obey 
the ruk»s and are (ommitted lo d<>< isions becaii^e they^ feel they have 
contributed to making the rules at^d decisions. They g^erally are well 
inkirmed cooperative \ k?v>wlc^dgeabk\ cu>d t\^pdblef>f assuming responsibility. 
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In short, democratic institutions are ones in which all members are effective* 
participants, 

great deal of theory and research has dealt with the positive effects 
Hiiat^.^emocratK institutions have on children. Children who hdve experiences 
^ in such institutional environments arc more likely to\ know how to make 
' decisioniand to be nptivated to take part in decision making. Thi.s is ^e^duse in 
^ a democratic institunon children share the responsibility W and gam 
experience in making ihe decisions and rules that govern the group. THey learn 
how to weigh alternative opinions, negotiate, and rationally disagree. Moreover, . 
they come to appreciate these skills. Their participcUidh m institutional affairs is 
encouraged.. fh adcJitfen, their self confidence js increased. They see that their 
acti<>ns matter, that tHeir opinions CQunl. and that they really can have. an eff^^ct 
on the decisions ^wdVui^ they live ty. In.shoVt, children m a democratic^ 
m^titution learn to be eflec^ive in t^eir world i and to enjoy it. *^ ) 

. ^ Experts iq (^ui^^enship education generally agfeeon the benefits -of a 
dem<kratic institutional environment for preparing children to he pers<jnally 
and socially responsible. Almost every author recommended that adeniocr^hc 
environment be created in families, in schools, and m community gii^y^s. 
Specific recommenl'laHons for doing this are: * * 

♦ Institutions sh<juld attempt to create an open environmeiu in which 
children are not only aHowed, but also encouraged to take part in decision 
making. The environment should also permit children to arrive at tHeir own 
values, and to form their own attitudes.. Dissent should be tolerated. 
Children should be encourag^>d to voice their own ^^pinions as well as to 
develop tolerance for olher peoples points of view. As with any learning ' 
experience, the children s age and level of maturity must be taken into 
ac count. They must b*abk» to handle the responsibility of-makingdecisk>ns 
and expressing their opinions <nid'should he able to recognize the benefits 
thai come from an open tUmosph<>n» (seiu'tally children will bcn<>fii most 
from a democratic environment that <illows ihem to lake part in tH^ivitieh 
which ih^y iind , meaningful and ones which mal< h their lev4»l of 
development 

♦ Institutions should aTlempt to create an environment that prepares children 
for the real world. Children should 4>e taught skills and knowledge they can 
use for both present and future participation in society. They should bv 
hel|X>d to devek>p v<ii!ues <*nd <Utitud"es that will enable them to be 
productive \md effective If thv 4'nvironment is to reflect the real worlds 
however, it must not give children the impression that good citizenship is 
easy. If children are to assume a. sense of responsibility for the common 
welfare, they must know thai society is s<Hnetimes unfair and un 
democratic. People do br<»ak laws and profit from it. Pri^judiie t'xists and 
discrimination continues to hurt tnany. An institution must r<*veal the hd^d 
as well as the good, not only to Iw honest with children, hut alsci to help 
them recognize those areas that need change. It is, therefore, the 
respotgpWity of family, st hook and t omniunity to make < hikki^n aware o{ 
the full range of social and political tK tivity good and had and, if r>ossible, 
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provide them wuh carefully controlled experiences in injustice as well as 

po^rtive exep:ises m constructive processes. 
■ * Institutions should attempt to create an environment that is as free as 

possible of negative hidden messages that may affect children's values and 

attitudes. ChiFdren should taught io recognise these messages and to 

discuss them" openly and honestly.* 

' ^ Indtvidual Deyclopinent 

1|he last area^f influence we will discuss is iny<vidual development.^ By 
.\ individual development we mean the process by which humans grow and 
mature phvsjcally. mentally, and sQaally. Research and tUfeory in individual 
development daie'back more thas? X5 yea,-?^; and almost from tl^e start/ 
Investigators in'ihis aria have' linked childrWs citizenship to- their mentaj. ^ 
physical, and social growth! Most theories' about individual develo"pment are ' 
^ ■ based q 'q the assumption that as'children get older an;! mature physically, they 
also mature mentally and socially, T4iis maturity involves the ability to think and 
^ reason logically and to interact with others comfortably and appropriately. 

Experts feel that individual development plays a keV part m citizenship 
education because it influences how children take ml understand^ and think 
about information. It also influences how they solve problems, arrive at 
conclusions, make decisions, and coordinate their thoughts and actions. In 
.addition, it influences how" children view the world ^nd the people in it. 
Therefore, many authonties say that children's individual development must be 
considered when personal and social respfinsibility are being taught. Some even 
.suggest that developmental changes and the influences they exert should be the 
kev guide to citizenship education. ^ 

' Individual development covers a number of different areas. In this 
booklet we are concerned with four: 

• PhysicoL or the ckjvelopment of the body <^j>^s accompanying t ap<ibilities; 

♦ Men/a/, ot the development of the abilit^^lo think, reason, and solve 
problems;- 

♦ Ethicuf. or the development of the ability to come to consistent, well 
thought -out conclusions to ethical issues, and to live according to a set of 
consistent ethical standards; 

• Sociof. or the devt>lopment of the .ibility to adapt to a variety of ^)Cial 
situations and to functioii appropriately in them. 

• Changes occur in these four areas of development throughout life, but 
the most dramatic changes happen during childhood and adolescence. In the 
area of physical and mentdl development, most authorities suggest that these 
changes take place fairly predictably. The characteristics of the seven year old 
as described in Your Cbtldfrom 6 to 12, for ex<imple. are typu al of most seven 
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year old youngsters. In "the areas of erhical and social development, .however, 
many experts fe<.>r that change is directly related to children's experiences. That 
is, as children do different things or encounter dilterent ideas, their ethical and 
social development may be stimulated.. H„ on the other hand, children's 
experiences are limited, their development in these areas may a}&f> be limited, 
slowed down, or even stopped, r 

These four areas of- in^«<(dual dcvebpmen! are interwoven, with each 
influencing the^ others. In this section, however', we will discuss each one 
separately in order to make jhe totaj' developmenfd process easier to 
understand-- ' , ■ 

Physical Developmeni • " 

^ /Vlot of research has been done about'' physical d,evebpmenf^M^artly 
^ -becat^se it is^39 easy to observe andiollow in childi^n. A rlUfmber of the stiedW 
deal with the infruence that physical development ;hds 6n beiiaviqrs and 
' attitudes. Its influence on childre^fs-citizenship education, hdwever^ meds to bft 
investigated more thor<:j^2hiy. At present, the research i^vihis areaahcit is" 
related to citii^enship education centers around some chiBMn s feelings of 
hostility, tension, poor self imase, and being left out,^Thes>49^gs are^usually 
just a normal result of the physical changes children experience as tiney grow 
ol4€r. They are most obvious iji the preteen and leenage years. During this 
time, such feelings often can be chanrx^led into constructive activity, and, as the 
youngsters maturer the feelings usually go away. But if the cause of these 
negative feelings persists, children may prefer to remain s<Kjial!y isolated 5s 
adults. ^ * / r * 

One parti<'ular example of prf>longed social isolation is society's exclusion 
of the physically andmentally disabled. Because t heir specu^hK»edsar^e ignored, 
4 sucf) persons often do not , and sometime;;^ < annot , participate as full members 
of the cotnmunity. The lack of particir>ati<>n (>r^i^ sienvs not only from the lack of 
special fa< ilUies, but also from attitu<ies of ho.^ity. apathy, and powedessness 
that persist among many disabled adults. 

Similar altitudes maybe found tunorigmtU^iynondisabled peor)le whoare 
members of minority groups, lliis is true not ivc^iuse being <i minority <aroui> 
member repres<*nts some kind of dis<)biiity; rcither, if is true bei ause in some 
ways Aineru tU)aHHudesU>VAu drat iaiafKl( u!tur<)i differeiK i^s have cri^^^^ 
kind of so< ial environment thiU excludes m<uiy minority p^nsons, lust as mu< h 
, as It ex<1udes the dis<)bled, and fosters k»elingsof f>owerJessnessani<)ng them 
This elivironment in Uirn < auses < liildri^n of these minorities to hv hosulv or 
apathetic, or to have a poor self image I he children tlien carry sui h attitudes, 
and th(* behaviors asso<-iat<>d with tf)em, into adulthood. They fail lo f<ikr part m 
or feel resr>onsibility t<>war<l a sourly whu h ihey b<'iieve has rejecjed tht'in; 
Mental Oev^iopm^tit 

Research in the area of ment*il d'vi'ior>m^'nt has < ome up witlt signifu ant 
findings. One ma|<)r con< lusK>n is that as < hikiren ^^row oJdt*i . they ar^* not only 
^ more able to take in infornkition, they are <ilso hvWvt to uiKk'rstand and use 
il constructively, even when the information is- complex Fhis is important 
bet ausi» it means thtit younger < hikir<'n are only abk» lo <le<il with things v^^hn h 
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are simple and cotKn^k*. h is only as they grow older that they become able to 
deal with thmgs u/hich are complicated and^ abstract. So nine^y^ar^olds^ for 
example^ have a much '<ihor(er aoention span than 15 year olds do. 
Furthermore, the older children will retc^m more information than the younger 
/ones, and the 15 year olds will be able to use that information to solve problems 
that the nine year olds cannoi,* * ^ 

These conclusions may slem mher obvious but what ihey imply about 
how information should be presented to children is very important. If you 
attempt to teach youngsters something that is t<)o complicated for their level of 
mental de'velopmenj, they probably v.nl! not understand it. Children often deal 
with nevi^.» fniormation t-hat is loo difficult or too abstract for them by changing it 
somehow t<rfit into their way of thinking. They may try to simplify it, and ^ 
^ possibly may distort it in their attempt to have it make sense to them. So, if you 
* want nine year olds, for example, to learn a certain piece of infomnation 
accurately, present it to them in a much mor<? concrete way than you would 
need to use with 15 year olds, ^ 

As we said earlier, th<* most effective way for children of any age lo learn 
and to make sense of what J hey learn is through personal experience. This is 
especially true when we consider *the development of children's thinking 
abilities. Just providing youngsters with mo^e information doesn't necessarily 
stimulate mental growth. Nor is there any guarantee that it will help them 
understand more. Instead, mental growth andtncreased understanding require 
that children be aHowed ^> pract^ manipulating information. That means that 
they be given the i ham e |o or/ier the new information and tc> make ii < onsislent 
with what they already lyiow ^cmnpanng <ind contrasting the old and the new. 
By doing so, they eventually arrive at a more sophisticated way of ordering 
information a higher level of understanding. This manipulation for a nine year 
old misiht involve grouping and sorting < ards with ihe st<vtes* n<imes on them, 
first ac cording to geographR <^l region <uid then iK cording to the number of their 
electoral votes. For 15 year olds, th*» tt\sk might h<* to clesrnb^^ the alternative 
consequem es that might be expected when <i state ele< ts H^^publiCtin or a 
Democrat as governc^r ^ 

Ethical D^vclopm^pt* 

In re( enl years a gre^U deal of research hfis been df me into how a person 
devek>ps the ability to make reasoned ethu al delisionrs. N4any t>uthonties 
believe ihat this area of development , like ment<U development , foHows a < ertaiiK, 
sequence. People go from the stage of making simplistic decisions based on fear 
to a stage where ih<*y make reasr>n<»d ethical choices based on abstract 
principles of j^siue. To some <>xt<»nt, ethral development is age rekle^ In 
other words, the older a pc>rson gets. thi» biMter t\h\e he r)r she is to make <^ well 
thought out de< ision. Older children, who can handle abstra< t ide<is he< ause. 
they are mentally more d<*veloped, will probabiy be better able to deal with <\n 
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absttdct ethical question than \m\\ th^ir younger brothers and sisters. But 
children do not pass through these stages of ethical development autonnatically. 
Some, for various reasons, may never pass beyond the early stages of simplistic 
ethical reasoning. 

^ As is the case with mental development, ethical development is more 
than just a process of acquiring information; it is also the process of learning new 
ways/to deal with that information. Foi' example, you may teach children at a 
relatively early age that it-^s wrong to steal Their understanding of why it is 

.Wrong, however, will probaqly change as they develop. In the earliest^ stage of 
their ethical development, youngsters might sfey that if is wrong to steal because 
their mother will spank them if they do. At a somewKat higher st^e, the 
children s reaspn for not stealing might be that people wqn't like xhem ifJhey 
steal And in an even higher developmental stage, the cHld might say that ^ 

* stealing is wrong because it is against the law. / 
, Ethical development, however, involves more than just^he ability to deal 
with complicated issues and ideal". Also involved are the children's feelings 
about themselves and other people, and their ability to look at a situation from 
another persbn s point of view. Many experts claim that positive personal 
experiences, ones that make ^children feel good about them^selvet^ and others, 
are very itnportant to pelp a child develop etl^ically, ' ^ 

The relationship of ethical development to actual behavior is also being 
investigated. The way a person acts may well belie what he or she sa$^s. So a 
yobng^ter may be able to give a well reasoned answer to an ethical question and 
yet not act in an ethical way in a real life situation. Because of this, the progress 
of children's ethical dev/elopment may he more difficult to assess than their 
physical and mental growth. You should ^emember^ however, that children 
need to be given ethical information that is appropriate to their level of 
developi^^t^Ol her wise/ they may change or £U^imrt the information in their 
attempt to understand it. Likewise, if children are too immature to deal with a 
complex ethical issue, they may oversimplify it. 

Social Development ^ 

The development of children's ability to understand and adapt to 
different srtuations and peopk^ has been examined in a number of ways. Nearly 
all studies agr<K? thut social devpk>pnH!nt is based on expanding a child s view of 
the world. As a result . to most <*xtK*r ts, vx lal deveIopn>ent is linked < losely with 
children s experiences with othc^rs, with the nature of these expenem es, and 
With the way the child, perceives and understands them The expansion of a . 
child's \wrld does not result from Simply havuig more f<KMs. Rather, u reflects 
the youngster's in< refusing ability to see the world from other people s points of 
view, to predui how others n^ighl a< t. and to plan his or her own actions 
accordingly. 

In m<ir^y respects, so\ u\I devetoj>men! is <^kin to both mental and ethical 
development. As is the case with these other two <ireas, children tend to simplify 
what they do not underst<ind. So they try to m<ike complk ated soi iai situations 
simple erKHigh to fit their so( lal understanding Conse<^uentiy, s^o^^nger children 
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. are^'partjculariy apt to aciopi stereotypes or to biame il^TOselves when social 
relauons break down, as happ^nib wh<r>n th4*r^> is death or divorce in th€ fan^ily. 

Socjal development probably occurs m a sequenced pattern which 
Ss<^tn, somewhat related to age. A!! young children begin with an egocentric 

* view of the world, believing t[^at they are the* center of all social activity and 
interest. As th^y grow, they develop social understandings and behaviors that 

t enable ihem to recognize the importance oi others and toiunction in different 
social settings m addition to family, school, pe^i^- groups, clubs, and so on. 
Thu^. as children get older, they become more socially sophisticated, probably 
as a result of both age related expenenqe and age related mental growth. Some 
authontfes suggest that social development is associated w^th a child's ability to 
talk. They believe that increasingly sophisticated communication with others 
leads children to .increasingly sophisticated social awareness and sensitivity, in 
ariy event, it seems fairly clear that social development rpquires real social 
experiences with others, not ones thai are^simulated or merely observed. 

Because it is linked to interpersonal contact, social devebprneof^; like 
ethical develijpmeTii, involves more than thinking; it involves how one feels ^ 
about <Kieself and about others Thif means'th<^t it is related to the development 
of a child s self image and peri^onalny. In a sense, so<^ial developnient can be 
^een as a pro( ess of establishing apd defining one s place in a world of otl^er 
^ p^>pie. periodically reevaluating thbt place, and adapting oneself to new roles 
and new people. ^ _ \ ^ 

Recommendations 

As we pointed out <ihove /experts have provided strotig evid<nice which 
links Ihe influences of these several aretes of individutU development to 
citi>:enshi[) i»ducation. The authorities <igree that w<> should lake 'these. areas 
into consideration when we plan childr^*n s t iti/enship eduCtiiion; <md if we do 

* this, we can make that edui aiional effort more effective. Re< omrnendationsfor 
doing this* tire sumnwii^ed below; 

^ Citi/.enship eductition activities should xvi^vvt childrw s levels of mental, 
ethu tiL and so< lal development, that is, the levt^ot instHic4^>n shoukUn^ 
neither too compk*x nor loo simple. The materud and <u tivities should be 
( ht^llenging mc\ en( ourage manipulation and rethinking, but they should 
IK >t < ( uinnually m^ikv d<>mands that ex( t*ed whtU tlu* ( hildr<»n t\rv <\h\e to do. 
Informtition should be geared to menial matunty, tUMl the soutil^ skills 
itUight sh<juld m<itiU the^ sophist u ation dl the (hildreu's soi lal 
devek>pment. The way m whu h < hikir<ni arp t.uight as mdividu<i!s, in snhxW 
groups, m large groups, or by a in^er tuttjr, tor example should depend on 
wlitU the c!iildr<a) fed cf inif(iriable with, although nt her n^^^>npingssbHikl^ 
used o<(aSUinally for variety and to i*n< ourag<' thi* vonngst<>rs to hi* 
adapUibUv 

^ The learriing Vtivities should stress i*xrH*nvn< e that is, \w based on ihe 
< hildren s own expeneni es. piovuhTor kvinimghy way of experienres, and 
t>e t le.uly r<^!ate<l toexp<'rKm< es i hildren might^be exp^n led to have m the 
futurtv:lnl<^rm<UKjT^ sH(iuld be presented in a way that enal>U*s < hiklren to 
: lik^n It t(j something ihev have seen or been ti par t of ( 1iildr<M) shf aikl b<> 
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allowed to participate* in real (or realistic) sicuations that, while being 
sensitive to the children's way of viewing the world, do not necessarijy 
reinforce it - -indeed, the situations may^^be designed to present different 
viewpoints. Finally, children should be able to see how the act^ivities could 
be useful to their lives, I ^ 

Activities aimed at skill developrrt€nt should move from already master ^d 
skills to new ones. Children should have an opportunity to apply new skills ^ 
to old situations, old sl^ills to new siti|ations, or new skills to new situations. 
For instance, children can go fronn comparir^g others according to eye 
color, to comparing them according to ofl-^er physical attributes, to 
^omparing them according to cultural attributes, to comparing cultural 
attribut.es. ' \a " • * 

Unique, peculiar, or incon^j^H examples should be usedjn some 
activities, so that there are challenges to existing^understan^hngs and * 
opportunities to devise ways of handling new situations. If conflicts are 
presented, however, be sure to provide the means to fesolve them. 



in. Words Into Action ' 

In *ih<? preceding pages/ we have summarised a g^eat deal of research 
and theory. We have described some current thinking about citizenship 
education. We havealso described what research and theory tell us about three 
significant influences on children's citizenship education. Finally, we have 
outlined'some recommendations for using these influences jo enhance chil- 
dren s citizenship e4xicati6n. In short, we have su^Smarized "vy^rds*' about 
citizenship education. 

In the follovving pages, we wilt turn these ''words'' |B to "a'ctk)nb*' by 
descnbmg 45 activities in citizenship education. Twe!vA|i|MKded to be used 
by parent^ wilh thc^i^ children at home ,*Fifteen are progr^OOS'iRat cap be carried^ 
on by groupie interested m contributing tochildren scitiz^ship education in the. 
community at large. Eighteen are bri^>f summaries of ac^yilies described w 
greater detail in the companion to this booklet, I^Vor^ Into Action: A 
Classroom Guide to Children s CitUenship Education. To obtain ihese 
activities we contacted hundreds *of tv^achers and directors ^f . community 
organisations across the -country, and we asked them to serK^^^jeir best 
citizenship activities, lessons, and program^p. We also read dozens of 
summaries of activitii^s and programs th<it appeared in journals, books, and 
government publications. 

VJe reviewed each activity to determine if it were a gcx>d illustration of the 
research and thi'ory we summari.^ea. We looked first at the developer s goals to 
determine if the activity dealt with one of the three influences we had discussed 
and: if ^o* which influence was stressed. We then examined each activity to 
determine its dovelopmenial level, the degree in whic h it challenged children, its 
relationship to real world personal experiences, ai^d its educational usefulness. 
Next, we looked at the part played by children versus ihal playt^d by adults. 
Finally, we* looked at each activity to see if ii were lik^^ly help the children 
become more personally or soi lally respiinsihlc . — — 

The ac tivities we htive included m this booklet were sdecti»d In^ ause w<* 
feel that they are good practical translations of the research and theory in 
citizenship eductUion th<^t we have summtiri^eci 1 hey till involve^^to somt* 
extent, the mliuence of rde models, msntutional environments, and toi> 
siderations of individual di*v<»l<)pnH*nt l ht»y vary, however, in thi* amtnini of 
emphasis piac\^d on eac h oi thesi> {hre«> influ^nu es, and they differ in the w<)V 
they capitalize on these influences. 
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In this section we present exemplary practices in citizenship education. 
They are divided as follows: , ^ 

♦ Detailed descriptions of alctivities for the home 

♦ Summary descriptions of activities for the community / 

♦ Brief summaries from A Ctassroom Guide to Children s Citizenship 
Education 

The detailed descriptions of activities for the home follow a step-by step 
format, and they can be followed like a recipe. The descriptions df community 
' activities follow a different format— one that summarizes rather than details the 
activity. We do this because they are programs, and these programs are 
comprised of many activities which do not lend themselves to step^by-step 
descriptions,* Furthermore, the developers of these programs will, in most 
cases, supply ^tailed descriptions if asked. |Cr^ 

Some of the community programs we summarize here also appeal- in the 
companion to this booklet, IVords In^o ^cfion: A Classroom Guide to 
Children's Citizenship Education. They are community programs that were 
started by teachers who wanted to extend children's citizenship education. We 
included them in both booklets because we think that they can be used by 
anyot«--teacher or not— who wants children t6 have community oriented 

--experiences. ^ * ^s^^-^ 

Finally we have included brief sufnmanes of the activities described in 
gre^^ter detail in the above-mentioned companion to this booklet. We believe 
that tJbese activities are also good practical translations of the research and 
theory, and ones that are designed to be carried out by teachers or other school 
personnel. We .include them here as food for thought for those readers 
interested in further coordinating the home, school, and community aspects of 
citizenship education. To help in this coordination, we have indicated in these 
brief summaries the main research or theoretical emphasis of each practice. We 

* hope that these brief summaries will lead the interested reader to investigate the 
fuller descriptions of the practices in the ClassrooYn Guide. 

Below is a list of the home and community activities in this booklet . They 
are keyed to the influence which we feel is most emphasized by each one role 
models, institutional environments, or considerations of individual 
development .>We have adapted most of these activities in order to highlight the 
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use of these influences > but we ve made no significant changes in the content. 
We point out that this list is not rigid. There is overlap, and some activities could 
easily be listed under more than one influence. We otter this list onlj; as a 
convenienc-e; u^e hope the reader will use it flexibly. * ^ 

Eight activities use strategies that mainly involve role models. They focus 
on the following recommendations. 

Role models should: 

♦ provide information accurately and clearly. 

• provide children with soi^rces of information or with information that 
they can verify'. 

• p^ovi^e guidance for children but not preach to them. 

♦ behave in a way which lets children know that it is important to 
consider many points of view and many sources of information. 



^TKctivities which for the most part stress role models are: 

For 5 to 8 Year Olds Looking at, People 29 

For 8 to 12 Year Olds "All Kids ........... .34 

For Community Emergency Home Repair Program . 45 

Groups Golden Bridge Project .\ ..... .46 

Junior Educators of Tomorrow ........... .48 

Project STOP ... 1 51 
Teaching-Learning Communities Program (T LC)54 
Teenage Health Gon§ultant$ ^ 155 



Thirteen activities use strategies that mainly involve the institutional 
environment. They focus on the following recommendations. 

The institutional environment should: 

♦ allow and encourage open discussion and the opportunity for 
dissent, 

♦ allow and encourage children to, take the initiative in defining and 
carrying out their own learning experiences. ^ 

♦ allow and encourage children to participate in making decisions 
about things that affect them. 

♦ closely relate to the real world in terms of what is being taught to 
children. 

Activities which for the most part stress institutional environments are: 



For 5 to 8 Year Olds Helping Hands ,27 

What Would You Do If .,.?.,..........,,.. ,31 

A ^mere I Live" Booklet .32 

For 8 to 12 Year Olds Country and City Folk / . ,35 

Daily Responsibility Timetable . . .< , . .36 

Encyclopedia Telephonia 38 

For Community Citizenship in the Community 43 

© Grcxjps Consumer Action Service 44 

^ ■ ■ 2^ , 
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High School Medical Scholars ,47 

Parent Participation TV Workshop 49 

Project JONAH A,... 50 



Solar Pioneers 53 

Youth and Law. , . . . ; .56 

Six activities use strategi^ that mainly involve consideration of 
individual development. They focus on the following reconrtmendations. 

Instruction keyed to individual development should: 

♦ present material which is neither too complex nor too simplistic for 
the children*s levels of mental, ethical, aod social devebpment, 

♦ be linked to . children*s personal experiences- both past and 
present. 

♦ expand children's mental, social, and ethical perspectives by 
exposing them to new situations. 

Activities" which for the most part stre,ss individual development are: 



For 5 to 8 Year Olds Labels, ^ ,\ ,'.28 

The Good Inside Us , ......... .30 

* For 8 to 12 Year Olds Multicultural Cookbook 40 

Race to the Register 41 ^ 

For Community Project Unity , ! . . .62 

Groups Youth Identity Program . ^ . . . , . 5? 
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S ■ 

Heljping Hands 

»; . ^ <lfor 5 to 8>y«ar olds) 

)— ^ — ^ <; 

Skills involved Materials Needed 

Communication^ Decision * . Crayons, pencil/pen, paper 
Making, Empathy 

Tiui« Required * 

' About 30 minutes. Some parts of this activity may be repeated ^ 
periodically. 

, Objectives * 

^ to understand the concept of responsibility, 

♦ to name» list, and complete several helpful tasks. ^ ^ 

♦ to become aware that all family members have responsibilities. 

Directions 

Ask your child to define the word ^^responsible'' and to give 
some examples of responsible behavior. Talk about the connection 
between responsible behavior and helpful behavior. Discuss the fact 
that all members of a family'have things they are responsible for, and 
ask your child to name some responsibilities t+iat other family members 
have. Then say, **Name some responsibilities you have/' 

OnCe this is done, give your child a blank piece of paper and say, 
*Trace your hands on this paper." Write this poem on the outline of the 
hands and read it with the child: 

• These little hands will work for you, 
>' " They can be important to the family, too, 

There are so many things these hands can do. 
By helping, they will say, *1 love you,** 

At the bottom of the poem print: 

"Dear (Mom, Dad)» This week i will 

Help your child to choose a new responsibility, and write it in the 
secohd blank space. Periodically {each week) a new responsibility can 
be written in. Another idea is to have the responsibility sentence 
clipped onto the helping hands outline and periodically replace it with a 
new one. 

Developer 

Individual Differences 
An Experience in Human Relations 
Madison Public Schools 
Madison, Wis. 53706 
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Labels ^ 

(For 5 to 8 year olds) 
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Skills Involved Materials Need«d , 

. Communication, Critical 4 cans of different sjzes with 

Thinking, Empathy ^ labels removed 

Time R€quired 

About 30 minutes. • 
>^ 

Obiectives 

« to become aware of the concept of stereotypins. ^ 

• to recognize that looks may be deceiving. 

• to become aware of one process underlying stereotyping, 
to discuss stereotyping and one way it starts. 

Dircctioiis 

Put the cans together and ask your child to pick acan of corn (or 
whatever) from the group. If your child does not know which can con- 
tains the corn, say, "Can you guess which can it is?" Then open the can. 

Explain that this is one way stereotyping works. Say, "Remem- 
ber how you couldn't tell which can had the corn in it? Well, people 
can't tell what other people are like from how they look. Just like you 
bad to guess which can had the corn in it. people sometimes guess 
about the way others really are inside." 

Point out that we can open cans to fmdout wjnat s inside, but we 
can't open people. Explore different ways we can find out about how a 

person is inside. 

Say, "Do you think anyone has ever stereotyped you? Do you 
know what 1 mean? 1 mean do y6u think someone has guessed what 
you are really like instead of talking you to find out?" Talk about how 
your child felt. Then say, "Have you ever stereotyped anyone? Were 
you right or wrong? How did you feel about it?" 

End the discussion by mentioning a few things which don't show 
on the outside but are important to a person s make up (e.g., being kind 
to animals, enjoying walks in the park, etc.) 

Developer 

Individual Differences, 
An Experience in Human Relations 
Madifcon Public Schools 
■ Madison, Wis. 53706 ' ■ 
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___ ^ ^ ^ 

' Lookins at P«opl€ 

(For 5 to 8 y«ar oWs) ♦ 

> — — < 

Skills Involved Materials N^^^d^d 

Critical ThinkingK Pictures of Native Americans as 

Communication, typically portrayed— arrows, beads, etc. 

Research Pictures of people from other groups 

similarly portrayed. Pictures of Native 
Americans that do not include arrows, 
beads, feathei^, etc. 

Tini€ Required, ^ 

'About 30 minutes/ This activity may be repeated, however, using 
• * different ethnic or cultural groups. 

Objectives 

♦ to become aware^of the concept of stereotyping, 
^ to recognize that popular media images may be' stereotypes. 

♦ to recognize that looks may be deceiving. 

♦ to discuss stereotj?ping and discover some common ethnic and 
cultural stereotypes. 

Directions 

Ask your child to describe Native Americans. If the responses 
are stock stereotypic answers (e.g., they v-;ear feathers, paint their 
' faces, wear beads, shoot bows and arrows), show pictures of Native 
Americans, some of which do and some of which do not look like the 
stereotypes described by the child. 

Say, ''Do you think that anyone who wears beads^and fevers 
or shoots a bow and arrow is a Native American?" Let the child think 
about it and answer. Discuss the answer ^with references to other pic 
tures of people who are not Native Americans but wear beads and 
feathers. Then say, 'VDo ypu know what stereotyping is''^" Tajk about 
stereotyping people, how it is done, why it is done, and us consi* 
quences. 

Bring the discussion to a close by making plans to go \o the 
library to find out what Native Americans are really like. 

(Note: This activity can be done using any ethnic group.) 

^ Oeueloper 
' Project RAISE 
Signal Hill School District 
40^ Signal Hill Place 
Belleville, 111. 62223 
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The Good Inside Us 
<For 5 to 8 year olds) 

y- , — — ^ 

Skills Involved Materials Needed 

Discrimination, Empathy, . Apples of different sizes, 

Commimication ' ^ shapes, colors; a knife 

Time Required 

About 30 minutes. 

Objectives 

♦ to recognize and acknowledge that there are differences among 
people. 

♦ to recognize that people are essentially alike regardless of 
differences in the way they look* " ^ 

♦ to list human differences and similarities. 

Directions 

Ask your child to pick two apji^es out of a group of apples and to 
look at them carefully so that they can be recognized again. 

After mixing the tvvo apples together with the others, ask your 
child to pick them out again. Young children often have trouble doing 
this. If your child does have trouble, make the observation, 'People are 
much like these apples. We are alike in that we are all human/* 

Ask your child to tell you how humans are alike. Answers may 
include, for instance, two arms, two legs, one nose, hair, one mouth. 
Go on to ask how humans ar^ different. Answers might include hair 
length and color, skin color, nose size, or height. 

Wash and dry two of the apples and cut eachi^lTalf horizontally. 
Ask the child to look at the star in the middle. ExmRin that inside each 
person is something beautiful and special. Discusa some special things 
about your child and yourself such as speciar talents or accom 
plishments. 

Developer 
Erma Rohrer 
930 Duke St. 
Lebanon. Pa. 17042 
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What Would You Do If . . , ? 

<For 5 to 8 y«ar olds) 

> ~ ^ ^ — ^ 

Skills Involved ^ Materials Needed 

Problem Solving, Speaking, None 
^ Role Playing, Empathy 

Time Required 

About 15 minutes for each role play. , 
Objectives 

♦ to recognize that everyday dilemmas can be resolved through 
careful choices. 

♦ to cope better in the face of perplexing situations. 

♦ to resolve possible problems responsibly. 

♦ to empathize with others who face individual dilemmas. 

Directions 

Present your child with a problem situation (e.g., *'What would 
you do if you^got lost?**)^ Listen to the answer and say, "'How would you 
feel if you got lost?" 

' * Act out the situation, letting the child assign parts. After you act 
the problem the way the child imagined it would be, suggest 
.peversmg roles. Guide the child through the same situation, but role 
play a different solution. Discuss the child's reaction to your choice of 
what to do. Compare* and contrast the results of each. 

Role play and discuss various "What would you do if . , . 
situations. Say> **Why don*t you tell me some of the things that have 
happened to you?" Some examples are: 

♦ Another boy or girl copied^ your homework without your 
permission, 

♦ Someone scolded you for something you did but didn*t know was 
wrong. 

♦ You went to the store for your mother and didn't have enough 
money for what she asked you to buy. 

Developer ^ 
Joseph and Laurie Braga 
ii:^ Children cihd Adults 
Activities for Growing Together ) 
Prentice-Hall^ 
Englewobd Cliffs, N.J. 
$7.95 Paperback/$12.95 Hard Cover 
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Words Into Action 



A "Where I Live*' Booklet 
<For 5 to 8 y«ar oWs) 



Skills Invoived 

Map Reading^ Decision 
Making. Critical Thinking* 
Speak'inQ, Artistic 



Materials Ne^d^d 

' Pictures of your house and 
other places in your 
community J a map of the city 
and state> a globe or world 
map, drawing materials, paste 
^ an<Vor glue 



About 30 minutes. The booklet can be changed or added to 
periodically^ 

Ob|«ctives * 

♦ to locate the U.S. on a globe or world map. 

♦ to recognize the state and particular community in which he liv^. 

♦ to discuss, list, and depict characteristics of a street and/or 
community which make them special. 

♦ to dev%lop pride in the neighborhood. 

Dir«<:tions 

Ask your child, "Where do you live?'' Be sure city, state, and 
country are included in the answer. 

Then suggest that t he two of you use maps to find exactly where 
you live. Help your child to find the United States on a globe or world 
map; then your >state and city or town. 

Ftnaliy> use a street map to find your street. Have your child 
mark an "X'' where your house is located, 

^ Tell your (!hild youVe going to make a "Where I Live" Booklet 
together. Suggest a picture or drawing of your house for the cover, and 
* ask the child to think about what should be included in the booklet. 
Suggest things such as other houses, cars, alleys, flowers, trees, stores, 
other kinds of buildings, or animals. 

Once it is decided what things to include, ask the child to talk 
about special people that might be included in a "Where I Live'-booklet 
about the neighborhood. 

Using drawing materials, album photographs, and maganiw 
pictures, begir^ to create the booklet. 

Suggest .that the pages will change as tune passes. Say, ^^Why do 
you think things in ihe neighborhood will < hamje?C<m you tell me what 
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things you think will change {e,g, , cars, animals, or people who rriove in 
or out)? Suggest to your child that it will be necessary to change things 
in the booklet from time to time to reflect changes in the neighborhood. 

Developer 
Marg Sheppard 
J N 33 Russell St. 

^ Toronto, Onl M5S2S1 ^ 
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Words Into Action 



*AII Kids . . 
<For S to 12 year olds) 



Skills Involved Materials Needed 

Critical Thinking, Listing^ None 
Communication, Empathy 

Time Required 

About 30 minutes- 

Objectives 

♦ to become aware of the concept of stereotyping. 

♦ to recognize and list instances of stereotyping. 

♦ to become sensitive to one process of stereotyping. 

Dire<:tioiis x 

Introduce your child to the idea of stereotyping by discussing 
remarks often made by adults when they talk about children like: "'All 
kids are trouble! They run in everyone's yard and step on bushes! They 
always ispil! food and leave toys ail over the place!"' 

Ask about similar statements ^^ur child may have heard that 
refer to all children. Talk about Jk>w unfair such remarks may be to 
individual children. Bring the convexsation around to instances where 
your child may have said things about oil adults, ^oW boys^or alt girls. 

Ask if ij: is fair to talk about all people like that. 

Stress to your child that we should try not to judge oU of any 
group by looking at the actions of a few people in that group. You might 
want to ask for a list of things yo^tr child has heard or said that 
demonstrate this kind of stereotyping. Or ask your child to write a li^t* 
of things describing what it is to be a boy or what it ^s to be a girl; Once 
the list is complete have your child cross off some phrases which tould 
apply to both boys and girls. ^ 

Devehper 

Individual Differences 
* An Experience in Human Relations 

Madison Public Schools 
Madison, Wis. 53706 
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Coiintry and City Folk 
^ (For 8 ta 12 y^ar olds) 

> : — 

, Skills Involved ^ Materials Needed 

Drawing, Communication, Paper, cra\/ons, pen/pencH 

Writina/Printing, Critical 
Thinking, Empathy 

Time Required 

^ ^About 30 minutes. This activity can be repeated periodically using any 
^ery different place {e.g., a foreign country). 

Ohjectives 

♦ to compare aiifti/'contrast characteristics of city and country 
dwellers.. 

♦ to recognize and list differences in individuals that relate to their 
surroundings, 

♦ to recognise instances of stereotyping. ^ 

Directions 

Introduce tlie idea of country versus city living by asking your 
child to imagine what it >A/ou!d be like living in a different area. You might 
ask, ''What do you think children who live in th^t area are like?" 

Have your chil^jlfaw representations of people who live in tlve 
are^f there are.d||P^ces in the drawings, have your child describe 
them and explaiii^hy they were included. Then provide statements 
about city dwellers or country dwellers for your child to complete 
(orally or in writing). The statements could be about what children who 
live in the country (city) do for fun, what they do in school, or how they 
feel about living where they do. - 
^ Discuss your child's responses. Ask if o// country (city) people 

are alike. Explore more fully some obvious differences and talk about 
some similarities. Be sure to stress that answers should be based on 
facts. Use the country (city) people the child may know to illustrate 
your points. Bring the conversation around to the idea of labeling and 
stereotypes and the misunderstandings often based on stereotypes. 

Individual Differences 
An Experience in Human Relations 
Madison Public Schools 
Madison, Wis. 53706 
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r — ■ ' 

Daily Responsibility Timetable 

<For 8 to 12 year olds) 

^ _^ _ ^ 

Skills Involved Materials Needed 

Decision Making, Evaluation, Drawing compass, drawing * 
Speaking, Artistic, Empathy, materials 
I Critical Thinking 



Time Re€|uired 

About 45 minutes. Some parts of the activity may be repeated < 
periodically. • . A 

■m 

Objectives 

♦ to devejop a clearer idea of what responsibility means. 

♦ to compare and contrast individual responsibilities with those of a 
parent. ^ 

♦ io better understand how people in a family depend upon one 
another, 

♦ to manage tirpe with consideration of personal needs as well as 
family needs. 

» • 

Directions 

Ask your child to list some persisnal family responsibilities. 
Discuss the fact that everyone in the house has responsibilities and 
some rely on the action of others. Offer an example such as dinner 
having to be at a cert ain l^our to fit the schedules of others in the home. 

Ask your child to give some examples of responsibiliiies which 
depend on those of other family members (e.g. , going to bSseball games 
but having to be driven when someone has time and a car). 

Suggest that you and your child create separate Daily 
Responsibility Timetables (see sample attached). On large pieces of 
paper, use the compass to draw the clocks. Label them m pencil 
according to your personal daily schedules. 

Together put responsibilities and play time on the clocks, 
discussing which responsibilities may change duf ing the summer when 
^school is out and which ones would change on weekends. 

As your schedules and responsibilities change^ {ill m newck>cks. 
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Sample 

Daily Responsibilitv Timetables 
<For Child) 

Day {drow hands j^n th^ hour you awaken) 



book report^/ 



school bus 
^ccd the cai- 

breokfast- 
^ei- up for School 




lunchhme 

bookrnobile- 

rei^urn book 



school bus 
arr we a+ ho ma 
play 



horriework 



Night (draw hands for bedtitr^) 



^ef reody 

for bed 
proct^ce p^ano 

returA homA ^ 



ploy 
i^t.ed the cot 




.K^lp with di^h^s set toWe for dinner 



Developer 
MaYg Sheppard 
33 Russell St. 
Toronto, Ont M5S2S1 
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8 Words Into ActioiS 

, . ^ — , ^ ^ ^ 

Encyclopedia Telephonia 

. . <Fo^ 8 to 12 y«ar olds) 

^ 1^ ^ . ^ 

Skills Involved Materials Nciededl 

Research, Critical Thinking, Area telephone directofies 



Speaking, Problem Solving, 
Decision Making 

Time Rej|«ired^ 

About 30 minutes. 



Objectives * 

^ to clarify word definition^and develop research skills (e.g., using 
guide words, recognizing symbols, fpllowing cross references) 
while learning how to use telephone directories, 
to use the^telephone directories in order to identify and to locate 
the community s various businesses and services. 

Directions * 

Ask your child to describe the differences between the white 
and yellow pages of the telephone book. Discuss the value of telephone 
books for finding out about the community and ask your child to use 
the telephone books to answer some questions about the community. 

Eaoh locality will need its oWn set of questions, but the following 
may serve as suggestions: 

lA^hire poges 

♦ What number do you dial in case of emergency? (Discuss what an 
emergency would be^Ji . 

♦ What is the phone number of the State Police? On what page can 
you find it quickly? 

^ What is the area code for your state? Is there more than one? 

♦ Where is the zip cclde map? 

♦ If you put in a call to California from Pennsylvania, what time 
difference should you allow for? Where did you get this 
information? Why does time difference matter? 

YeUow pages 

♦ How many places are listed where can gerti knife sharpened? 

♦ How many^pediatricians are listed?^ 

, # You need to rent a pair of crutches x^nd a wheelchair for an injured 
relative. Does any company listed rent both? 
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You can prepare your own set of questions ahead of time and 
gear them toward the particular Interests and needs of your child (e^g., 
sporting goods stores for atWeiic children; fabric shops or wholesale 
dealers of materials lor those interested in sewing or fashion). 

Developer 
Mildred Berkowitz 
Portsmouth Middle School 
North Dartmouth, Mass. 02747 
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A Multicultural Cookbook 

<For 8 to 18 y^ar olds) 



Skills Involved Materials Ne^d^d 

Research^ Organization, Various cookbooks, recipes 

Decision Making, Problem from magazines or 

Solving; Skills Associated with newspapers, cooking utensils 
Cooking; Empathy 

Time Required 

No specific time requirements/ 

Objectives 

♦ to find, copy, and try ethnic recipes, ' 

♦ to plan and prepare ethnic meals. 

♦ to compare and contrast cultures by cozV\paring and contrasting 
their 1oods, 

Directions 

Ask your child to name some foods that are associated with 
particular cultural or ethnic groups (e.g., spaghetti, egg rolls, tacos). 
Suggest that both of you find out how to make some of these dishes, 
and try making a few. 

Create ^ multicultural cookbook. Copy recipes from 
cookbooks or magazines or newspapers. Put them in a notebook, 
arranged according to their cultural origins. 

Help your child make some of these dishes, or let your child 
make them with your guidance. YtS^ family could have a multicultural 
meal once a week or once a month. 



Developer 
Adapted from the 
Whals Worked Hlv^ a} ihv 
Home and School Insiiluie 
Trinity College 
Washington, D,C. 20017 
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Race to the Resister 
. <For 8 to 12 y«tar olds) 



< 



V Skills Involved 

Mathematical Calculations. 
Artistic, Decision Ma||;tng, 
Direction Taking 



Materials N^^ded 

Game; dice, large piece of 
posterboard, felt tip pens* 
paste or glue, pictures ^ 
products from coupons^ or 




newspaper .ads, different coins 



to use as game tokens, paper 



and pencil 



Time Refl[«iretl 

Making the gameboard takes about an hour. Each game takes 10 to 20 
minutes, * 

Objectives 

♦ to discuss what the term consumer means. > 

♦ to understand what shopping entails. 

♦ to understand the need for a food budget. 

♦ to manipulate numbers more easily. 

to create a gameboard and make new rules for similar consumer * 
garnes. . ^ 

Directions » 

Discuss the term "consumer*' with your child. Describe 
different things that consumers buy or use. Have your child list some 
things that persons m your family buy. Talk about budgeting money 
and how some things, such as food, are **needs" and others, such as 
toys, are ''wants/* Point out that "needs** are generally more iiin<?f>rt<jnt 
than *'wants.'* 

Suggest that you and your child create a consumer*game called 
^'Race to the Register" and then play it. With the posterboard and felt 
tip pens» create a winding game path that represents the aisles of a 
supermarket. Label areas according to the general kinds of goods 
found in a market (e,g,, meats, frozen foods, vegetables, fruits, bread, 
and dairy products). 

Ask your child to find coupons or ads which show pictures that 
represent the different product categories. Cut them out and paste 
them on the board on their respective aisles. Each picture is a space, 
and each one should contain the price of the item. 

*Draw a register {or use a picture) at the end of the gameboard 
and begin discussing the rules. 
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Words h\u Ai tkm 



Explciu) \h<A In plas^ flu* ganW you ihrow the dice and move the 
couis around the board landing on spaces, buying products. When you 
reach the register, you add up the bill. If you spent tK) more than your 
budget allowed, y<^u won Let the child choose the huclgerlmiJt within 
$15.00. 

Play the game, keeping a list of things bought and their puces. 
Dii>cusb possible changes in rules <e.g.\ not having to buy what you land 
on or making Sflaces for "sale'* cards where percentages off certain 
products are possible). 

Suggest that you make a "Race to the Register *^game for stores 
that provide other consumer needs le.g., toys, sporting goods, etc J. 



Developer 
Irene Butcher 

Dearborn Heights^ Mi<'h ^127 
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Citizensliip i*i tli€ Comimiiiity 

Merit Badge Prosraw^ 
in the Boy Scouts <yi America 

> — ^— — -< 

Community Characteristics 

' There are no unique community characteristics associated with 
this program, ff there is no Boy Scout Troop in the community, BSA 
cm send information on how .to start one. 

Particijpaiits 

This program is available to members of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Summary 

Cttaenship m the Commumt\^ \s a program of thirteen 
requirements which when completed earn ihe Boy Scout a citizenship 
merit badge. The activities require that the scout gather information 
about the community's history, geography, and ethnic composition, 
and that' he investigate and solve specific community problems. In 
doing this, the scout must visit various departments of local govern^ 
ment and attend their meetings. He must know about other community 
organizations and participate in the activities of one such organization 
{e.g., the 4 H Club or the "Y*'). A culmination activity calls for the scout 
to devise and carry out his own community service program such as 
helping to get voters out on election day, working with children, orBid^ 
ing the handicapped. 

Outcomes 

Cittzenshtp in the Communitx; can help a youngster s research 
and writing abilities as he learns more about various community 
groups, the community's economic status, its places of interest, and 
particular problems The merit badge requirements expect^ the 
youngster to help resolve some of these problems. In doing this he 
sharpens his derision making and problem solving skills. He also has a 
chance to exhibit his leadership capabilities as a responsible citizen by 
working with local government and other community groups to solve 
community problems. 

Contact 

Local Boy Scouts of America Troop 
For information about local troops contact 
Boy Scouts of America National Office 
North Brunswick, NJ. 08902 
(201) 249 6000 
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Words hto Action 



Coii$ixm«£r Action S«r</ic« 



-< 



Commumty Characteristics 

This program has J>een successful in a variets* of urban and 
suburban neighborhoods in th^ St. Paul/Minneapolis area. 

Participants " 

All senror high students m th^6t. Paul Public School District are 
eligible, FVesenliy» 230 youth belong to Students Serving Students, the 
organi^afton through which the Consumer Action Service functions. 

Summary 

The Consumer Aciion Service grew out of a course in the St. 
Paul Open SchooK Today if involves many of the students participating 
m the Students Serving Students Program which dfaws 10th, 1 1th, and 
12th graders from, eight area high schools. Srudent participants have 
developed and produced the SludenrSuruiuo/Handboo/c which has 88 
pages of information designed to help teenage consumers buy a cai:, 
find pregnancy testing, learn about their' legal rights and* 
responsibilities, and so on. The Consumer Action Service also 
sponsors a Career Day, the last of which was made into a local 
television special where 30 community resource people explained such 
professions as carpentry, data processing, or funeral direction to 150 
students. Consumer /Action Service also publishes ''Open Action," a 
newsletter for students and community members which reports the 
organization s activities, lists }ob openings for adolescents, and offers 
health advice. 

Outcomes * 

Dealing with consumer complaints givc>s participants in the 
Consumer Action ServK e practical experience tQ help them develop 
their problem solving, communicatjon, and decision making skills. 
They can learn more alxnit the rights *and resp<>nsil>ilities of the 
consumer in Our^sot iety and heller understand the practical side of 
Vonsumer life, such as how to buy a car, rent an apartment, or return 
defective merchandise. The Consumer Action Service enables- 
youngsters to take a leadership role in their communiit'- This 
involvement often gives them a stronq sense of responsibility which 
bolsters their self esteem. 



Contact / 
£li;^abeth Lampland, Dilector 
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97 East Central Ave., St. Paul, Minn. S5101 
{612) 2924225 
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..^ 

Emersency Home Repair Program 

> ^ ^ 

Comtituttity Characteristics 

This program has been successful in an urban community which 
has housing problems. 

Participants 

Young adults aged 16 to 21 work with professional building 
contractors doing repair work for retired or disabled persons. 

Summary 

Tlie Emergency Home Repair Program is the result of the 
combined efforts of Portland s school system and the city*s Human 
Resources Bureau which is funded primarily by a federal Housing and 
Community Dpelopment Block Grant. The main goals are to provide 
youth with an alternative educational experience and to improve ^ 
community housing. Young people do repair work on the homes of 
poor, elderly, and handicapped community members. They work with 
professional contractors and public service employees to install new 
handrails, restore complete rooms, or do other assorted carpentry 
work. The professionals donate their time, the public service 
Employees are remunerated through government funding, and the high 
school participants receive course credit. The students spend half of 
each school day on construction sites. Work Experience Coordinators 
oversee their school and repair work. The coordinators provide 
tutoring or special classes for academic subiects. 

Outcomes 

Young participants in this program learn practical home repair 
and construction skills, and they gain an opportunity to assist elderly 
and handicapped community members. Through their repair work 
activities, the young adults often resize their individual potential and 
increase their sense of pride and responsibility. They can develop 
communication skills and the ability to work cooperatively and 
constructively with others. The elderly and handicapped individuals 
acquire improved housing and often develop a respect for the young 
people who do the work for them. The community gains low cost 
housing repairs, a nicer looking neighborhood, and safer homes. 

Contact 

Marian Scott 

34 N.E. Killingsworth St. 

Portland. Ore. 97211 

(503)288^8131 
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Golden Bridge Project 



) 



. _^ 

Commiinity Characteristics 

Th€re are no unique community characteristics associated with 
this program except the presence of a fairly large nun^ber of elderly 
people in the communily. ^ 

{Participants 

Golden Bridge Project participants are 14 to 17 s^ear olds with 
behavioral or personal problems. They are referred to the project by 
family ot* school counselors and juvenile probation officers. 

Summary 

Golden Bridge Project trains young' people to provide 
companionship and services for the community's elderly persons. The 
younssiers are called Junior Aides and their services include helping 
with housework *and yard work, reading, apd writing letters^ Each 
Junior Aide puts in 4 to 5 hours a week and earns $2,90 an hour» Before 
going into the homes of the elderly, the aides receive training which 
includes an orientation to the goals and methods used by Family 
Service* exercises in attitude development,, and role playing exercises 
which aim at helping volunteers develop a better understanding of the 
problems of the elderly. Aa.a part of their service, the participants 
attend weekly seminars at the Family Service Office, The semmafs 
include discussions of the health, safely or nutritional problems 
individual clients may face, maintenance of confidentiality, andather 
topics reUted to aging. Che Golden Bridse Project receives funds from 
CETA {Comprehensive Empk^ymenl Training Act), the Ohio State 
Department of Economic and Community Development, <uid tlx^ 
Federal Juvenile Justice and Delinqueiry Act of W74. * 

Outcomes 

Teenagers are given the ihance to become aware of the 
problems of older (^ti/ens and handle ap}>ed peopk* and to play a part in 
solving those i^roblenis. In assisting others with household t<isks and 
personal needs\ the participants often fuf iher develop ihetr reading <^nd 
writing skills, T^ey may also learn new skills. They farn^x ket money 
and may gam a^ sense of contributk>n through responsible activity. In 
return, the oIcK^r or handicapped clii*nts gain the teenagers* services 
and, perhaps, a greater appreciatK>n of young p<K>pk>. 

Contoit 

Sue Bollor), Project Director 
Family Service of "Butler County 
i 1 1 Buckeye St., Hamilton, Ohio 4501 1 
(513) 868 9222 or 868 3249 
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High School Medical Scholars 

r~ — — i 

Commufiity Characterutics 

This program operates in a rural community wh^re there are 
few dentists, doctors, or other professionals. 

■* 

Participants 

Juniors and seniors from seven high schools participate in this 
program. They are high achieving students who are interested in the 
health fields of medicine or dentistry and have a minimum grade 
average of B+ or h^her. * ' - 

Summary ^ 

High School Medical Scholars is a program run by the 
University of Mississippi Medical Center, through the Office of 
Minority Student Affairs, which sponsors a series of weekly lectures 
and seminars for gifted high schdol juniors interested in entering the , 
medical profession. The hourlong lectures are delivered by the 
center's medical students and include such topics as pregnancy, drug 
a^se, dentistry, and medical history. Each series of four or five 
lectures culminates in a seminar led by doctors or dentists specialiEing 
in these fields. High school seniors, as second^year participants, attend 
weekly sessions in human physiology taught by the faculty at the 
medical center. At the end of two years, participants receive 
certificates of participation for their records. Also, their progress 
through postsecoodary schools is followed. 

Outcomes 

Participants, through their contact with professionals in 
academic as well as informal environments, gain a way to increase their 
sense of maturity as well as their medical knowledge. The training they ' 
receive is designed to help prepare them for future careers in the 
medical profession. Through this program it is hoped that students will 
also become aware and proud of their unique capabilities and will gain 
self confidence. The medical students, as well as the professionals who ♦ 
volunteer their time to this program, gain an opportunity to influence 
and guide motivated youth as well as a way to enhance their own sense 
of self worth and community service. 

Contact ^ 
Peter Stewart, Director 
University of Mississippi Medical Center 
2500 N. State St., Jackson, Miss. 39216 
(601) 968^4910 
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Junior Educators of Toijorrow (JEJ) 



Community Characteristics v 

This program has b?en successful in rura! communities where 
there are high rates of unemployment and poverty^ and a strong need 
for additional social and educational services for youth and the eklerly. 

Participants 

^ There are no formal requirements for participants. 

Summary ^ . , 

JET began as a way to combat community apathy and to enlist 
the aid of community members in building a Comraunity Activities 
Center. Today, JETis a major community resource, providing a variety 
of programs for the young and old to share. Programs offered include 
parents teaching other parents reading or cooking skills; a 
student/senior citizen exchange where the elderly learn or relearn 
academic skills while teaching youngsters practical or arti^c skills; a 
nutrition program which provides free food to senior citizens 60 or 
older; an adult education program where teachers provide schooling to 
the elderly in exchange for their unique skills and experiences; a day 
care center for handicapped adults run by community volunteers; and 
Teen Age Parents Prevention (TAPP) where parents 13 to 21 years old 
counsel their peers. . 
0«tcom€s 

Youth who take part in JET are gaining the opportunity to 
develop communication skills and to increase their undersfanding and 
appreciation of the elderly and the handicapped. In turn, the elderly 
have a chance to v^ork with young people and perhaps gain a clearer 
understanding of and respect for them. Both young and old have the 
opportunity to teach each other many skills such as reading, cooking, 
or arts and crafts. This opportunity can lead to a greater sense of self- 
esteem and self -fulfillment. The many recreational activities sponsored 
by JET enable youngsters to develop thejr physical potentials. In 
addition to providing an organizational framework for community 
improvement and education, JETcan help a community gain a sense of 
unity and help give community members a sense of cooperation, 
purpose, and self-direction, . . 

'Contact ^ 
Mrs.' Jessica Battle 
Route 1. Box 124 A 
Hurtsboro. Ala. 36860 
(205) 667-7944 
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Parent Participation TV Workshop: 
A "Teachers jSuides to Television** Project 



This program has been successful in many kiMs of 
communities: ^rurafare^^s; college town§; and large urban centers. 

Participants 

There are no special qualifications for participation. Full details 
are contained on application forms available from Teachers Guides to 
Television at the above address. 

Summary ^ 

in a Parent Partidpotion TV Workshop, groups of parents and 
children watch specific television programs together in a church, a 
school, or a community center. Discussion leaders, using a handbook 
distributed free to participants, lead a series of structured discussions 
based on the concepts stressed in the television program, Progframs 
focus on various themes sUch as the exploratioo of first love, honesty, 
or the meaning of friendship* The structured discusiWis are designed 
to open communication between parents and chimren and to help 
them to know each other. Often this leads each participant to take a 
closer look at himself/herself. The workshop handbooks include sum- 
maries of the topic areas covered in the TV program^ the aim of the pro- 
gram, any prerequisite teaching required before viewing, a synopsis of 
the program, and ideas for further exploration of the topics dealt with, 
* The formal usually includes a previewing discussion in which parents 
and children are alerted to a set of questions to be answered silently as 
they view the program, and structured postviewing discussions, 
> 

Outcomes 

All participants can clarify their values, express and communi^ 
cate the^r opinions, recognize their own and others* biases, and exam^ ^ 
ine many contemporary issues include^" m various television shows. 
Children can enhance their d^^munijation skills and individuality as a 
result of discussaons with adims and other children. These discussions 
are structured to help both adults and children express their beliefs and 
feelings and to enable all participants to develop a clearer understand- 
ing of themselves. These discussions also allow them to understand 
and appreciate the emotions, opinions, and ideas of others. 



Community Characteristics 




\ 



Contact 

Edward Stanley, President 
Teachers Guides to Tele^^ision 
699 Madison Ave. 
New York, N,Y, 10021 
{212) 688-0033 
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Project JONAH 

. ^ — : ^ 

Communitv Characteristics 

There ate no community characteristics associated with this 
program. 

Participants 

' There are no formal requirements for participants, but different , 
activities suggest differences in adult supervision or in children's ages. 

Summary 

Project JONAH is an international program which strives to 
educate children about sea mammals and to raise children's awareness 
of the plight of whales and dolphins. Toward these ends, the Project 
offers guidance for chilclr^n who want to find out about these 
mammals. Project JONAH sponsors a **Save the Whafes'' campaign, in 
which children mite letters of protest to embassies of countries that 
are still killing whiles indiscriminately, Potentid activities suggpgsted by 
Project JONAH include making scrapbooks of whale articles and 
pictures to share with other children; designing and creating a ''Save 
the Whales'' button; exhibiting artistic renderings* of whales; writing 
and sharing poetry about whales; and writing press releases for local 
newspapers to publicize the efforts of Project JONAK 

Outcomes 

Children who are in Project JONAH can increase their 
research, reading, and writiijg skills as they learn about whales and 
dolphins. The Project helps them develop an understanding of the 
concept of extinction and its consequences. The children's verbal 
communication ^ills can be sharpened through discussion of the 
issues involved in protecting endangered animals. In Project JONAH 
students can engage in verbal and written activities aimed at making 
others aware of the extinction problem and, as a result, they often 
develop leadership skills. As the children involve themselves in this 
cause, they often^iKr^fise their sens^ of compassion, self esteem, and 
responsibility, 

*ContQCi 

Joan Mclntyre, President 
Project JONAH 
Box 40280 

San Francisco, Calif, 94140 
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Project STOP 

r — ■■ — ^ 

Community; Characteristics' 

This program has been operated in several urban and suburban 
communities in California. 

Participants 

Student trainees are 7t>i and 8ih graders who are academically 
able and wiHing to tutor younger students in crime prevention. 

Summary 

STOP IS a school crime prevention andiaw awareness project 
designed to help schools establish a cross age teaching program where 
older children teach younger ones. The teaching units themselves are 
structured by the professional staff of STOP. These units make it easv/^ 
for the young people to learn various teaching strategies, such as role 
playing and puppetry, that will help them in their roles as teachers^ 
Materials provided by STOP include films, a teacher s wstrucHona! 
manual, and a student s manual The 7th and 8th grade student 
instructors are divided into teams of tliree, each learn being 
responsible for teaching a group of elementary school children about 
one of the many topics offered: vandalism, drug abuse, shoplifting, 
juvenile justice, and the like. 

Outcomes 

"The 7th and 8th grade participants are given a chance to gain a 
greater sense of responsibility and self esteem by assisting in this crime 
prevention program. Along with the elementary school children they 
teach, the middle school participants can increase their knowledge and 
awareness of crime and its prevention. Teaching also helps them 
strengthen rheir leadership and communication skills. 
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Contact 

Mrs, June Sherwood 
Office of the Attorney General 
Los Angeles Headquarters Office 
3580 Wilshire Blvd, ^ 9th Floor 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90010 
^213) 736-2366 

1 

\ 
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Project Unity 



This program' has been operating in urban and rural 
communities whose families are extremely poor and predominantly 
black. There are high levels of delinquency and tlrug abuse, and many 
school dropouts. 

Participants* 

Project Unity involves youngsters with a broad spectrum of 
community volunteers. Many of the yoiith are former delinquents. 

Sttmniary 

Prowx i Unity offers youth many different activities and 
programs. One program involves them in a community beautification 
project. They participate in park restoration and maintenance, using 
rriasonry and landscaping skills. In another program young people 
paint murals on commupity buildings. Yet another activity in Project 
UnrYy is a counseling program for community children. This program is 
conducted by mterns and graduates of two local colleges. An 
employmeni program^, called the Community Youth Job Bank, v;orks 
with local business to create jobs for youth in the local community. 
Project Unity ^ilso offers a varicty.oi recreation and sports activities. 



Otttconn^s * ^ 

Because Project Unity engages in a variety of ai^ivities, there 
are many proposed outcomes. Youth can acquire* pra<*tK al skills in' 
landscaping, construction, and public art. There is an crpporlunity fV>r 
them to meet and work cooperatively with many differi>ni <*ommunity 
memWrs, thereby sharpening their leadership and communication 
skills. From these constructive interactions they can gain practical 
experience, a sense of responsibility and achievement, and a greater 
undi^rslanding of their community. The youngsters who parucif><^te in 
Prom ! Unitv\ counseling and i»mploynHnil progrfim are f)ff<>r<*<l ihi* 
chance to gam some utider^laJKling of thi*ir own strcjogths and 
u;caki]^.sses as well as some career guidance. Prom t Unity's athletic 
programs provide constructive outlets for y^juthful energy and. 
competition. - 



Contact 

Walter Jones, Director 
P.O. Bo^x 572 
Canton. Miss. 39046 
(601)859 6179 
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Sol^r Pioneers 

y ■ ^ — < 

ComiKiiinity Characteristics 

The specific pro|€Ct may vary accorcling to the specific location 
of^th^ community involved, This project s solar powered building wajg 
designed according to theenvironmental needs oi l!ee County, Florida. , 

Stiid^int Participants I 

Participants =4n this project are 7th aod 8th graders from eight 
middle schools and a variety of students from the county's vocational 
technical high school 
Stiinmary . ^ 

Solar Pioneers grew out of a need to solve a c!ai>sroom space 
problem. Students decided they needed a new, larger classroom. After 
researching wind power, water cooling systems, and wood burning 
heal systems, they chose to erect a building that utilized solar power. ' 
Each of the middle school students (alone or in pairs) spent time devel- 
oping a working scale mode! and after presenting their ideas to one 
another, the <1ass chose a comgpsite design. The blueprints were 
drawn up by drafting students*^ from' the vocational technical high 
school who were guided by local archiiects. Volunteers from the com 
munity, parents, and students started the building andto date the sup^ 
port pilings and framing have been completed, in addition, the middle 
school students have de<^e!oped an audiovisual presentation and 
pamphlets describing their project and the technology involved in 
building a solar powered shelter. . 

Outcomes 

In this program, students have the chance to learn a large num 
her of technical, research>-and pyactica! skills as a consequence of plan- 
nmg, designing, and building* a cost efficient, energy effi<'ient class 
room> They can increase tKeir knowledge of e?wgy conservation and 
solar technology. They can develop an understanding of thejcchnlcal 
steps involved in going from idea to reality as they sharpen their 
problem solving and research skills. This activity provides opporluni 
ties for youngsters to barn useful communication and leadership skills 
by workiivj with others such <is vocational technical students, < om 
munity reso^urce people, local archite< is, <ind i ontractotte. The high 
school V(K ationai technical students are given the opportunity to 
master particular skills in masonr\^ drafting, plumbing, arid so on, irt a 
re<^! world expeneiK e Both the middle and high s< hool students c<ui 
get a taste of^ucces^, and this*helps give them a ser^se of community 
contribution and self esteem. 

Contact 

Bill Hammond, B<^rbara Hamilton, or Ruth Ann Hortman 
Lee County School Bo<ird 
2055 Central Ave., Fort Myers, Fla. 33901 
{813) 334 1983 
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TeachinS'Leari^ing 
Coxnmunities Program (T-LC) 

> — < 

Coinixiimitv Characteristics 

There ar^ no community characteristics associated with this 
program. ' 

Student Participants 

Children in kindergarten through the 6th grade may volunteer 
to participate in the Teaching Learning Communities Program. 

Summary # ^ 

The T^a<:hmQ Le<xrn\nQ CommunMx^s Progrcm is^designed to 
enable retired persons (called ''grandpersons*') over 60 years of agfe to 
^ share their skills tjnd knowledge with ^4ementary school children. The 
program is voluntary for all participants and cki be established in an 
elementary school by the* principal and one oK^^ore cooperating 
teachers. An important aspect of considering such a program is 
available spac^\ Space is needed for cqndycting workshops and for any 
aides that' might be brought in for the project. Prospective 
grandpersons can be made af^*are of *a T LC program s existence 
through community newsletters and bultetm boarOT^ friends and other 
publicity. They may then call the school to offeftheir skills and the^ 
times they are available. Usually, TiC projects rup 4 to 6 weeks, 2 
hours a week throughout a semester . During these sessions, aboqt five 
thjldren inter^^t with one grandperson while learning a particular skilK 
or subject; Presently there are 11 elementary schools involved. 
Sessions in<:lude poetry wrfiing, lacemaking, woodworking, marionette" 
design Wnd construction, and dramatics, * . 

' Otitisom^s 

* ^Children are given the chance to 'increase their knowledge or 
V- (earn n^wJi s^Wjs under {he close tutt^lage of elderly persons. They < an 
*^ .g^n a better understandi-rtg of grandpersonf> and learn to communicate 
^ avjth and re4*>ecl those nwh older than themselves. ^TJiegrandpersons 
devdop^nK>re sdf esiei'm as <j result of sh^^nrvj \he\r skills, and all 
participants may experiem i* persona! de.vi*l<ipm^r>t from the close 
interaction involved in TI.C. ^ ^ * 

V * : * , Contoi t 

\ ^ , > Carol H. Tire, Directcn* . * . ^ 

' * ^ * Teaching Learning Communities * 

V» - . , Ann Arbor Schools Rnh School \ 

/ 600 W. Jeffersf^^ ^ ' 

• . , ^ ^ Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104 

. (313)994 2354 ^ ^ _ . 
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Teen Age Health Consultants 

V ^ ' < 

Comiiittiiity Characteristics 

There are no unique community characteristies associated with 
this program, but because of the sensitive nature of much of the 
information involved, it is vital to secure parental permission. 

Student Participants 

Teen AQe Health Consultants are high school students who 
volunteer their services and have parental permission to become a part 
of the program. 

«. 

Stimmary 

Teen Age Health Consuhants (TAHC) is a health education 
program viiich has 16 affiliates across the nation. Participating 
students learn useful health information, as they are trained to provide 
educational and counseling services Jc^iheir peers, TAHC provides the 
necessary training for these community volunteers to learn the 
information and counseling strategies. Once the adolescents are 
trained, they may run after school referral centers for other teenagers 
or provide counseling and guidance in junior and senior high school 
health classes. Teenage consultants have also developed videotapes 
dealing with contemporary teenage health topics such as smoking. 
These tapes are available to schools and organi^atio^^s through TAHC 
TAHC members have also made presentations and have helped 
develop health curricpla for'trhurrhes, youth groups^ and clinics. 

O«itcoiii«s 

These adolescent health ronsultants learn a great deal of 
practical medical information. Because they are trained to be 
counselors, they can also learn how to communicate this knowledge 
with compassion and understanding. As these teenage consultants^ 
help their j^eers understand more about various topics in health and 
medicine, they ofien enh^^nce their self image and sense of 
< ontribution. Serving <is role m<>rk»ls who helf) solve some of the 
problems of their peers < an increase the consultants leadership 
potential and self respec t . The' young people who arf counseled benefit 
by learning more <ibout their i)hysi€al and mental heaJth. 

Contact 

Kathenne Jordan or Sandra Valle 
Peer Education Health Resources 
1600 PorHand Ave. 
St Paul, Minn. 55104 
{612) 646 3395 
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Youth and Law 



< 



♦Comnfitmity Cliaracteristics 

This program operates in a white-collar comnnunity near an 
urban area which has a juvenile treatment center for boys nearby thai is 
willing to work with the school. 

Student Participants '* 

Juniors and seniors, in a private school for girls choose this 
project as an elective course. The requisites are parental permission 
and guidance counselor approval. 

Summary 

Youth and Law stresses the obligations of responsible 
citizenship by enlisting student volunteers to work as teachers in a 
nearby corrc'Ctiorj^al institution. For two hours a week, the junior and 
senior students, under teacher supervision, visit ihe nearby Juvenile 
Secure Treatment Center ro teach civil and criminal law cases to 
inmates. The program offers structured learning experiences which 
include examination of legal cases and situations, as well as less 
structured discussx>n sessions between the students and uimate§,. 
Students spend an hour* a week discussing their activities and 
experiences, and preparing new material for their next visit, 

Ontcom^cs * 

By discussing l<^w wuh the inmates of <i juvenile irt^alnK^ni 
center, the students can broaden their peispectiv^»s and possibly 
devek>p awareness of social problems. The progran> encourages the 
students to strengthen their knowledge of law and the juvenile justice 
system in a democratic society. The students t^iso have a chance to 
sharpen theirn ommuni(\itK)n skillsanc}use Ihem ma real world setting. 
Their eK}x^rien( es contribute* to their sense of empathy tuid tlu^ir sense 
of res{M>nsibility, The people in the fr<^itment t i^nter learn morr t^l^out 
the !<iw, and inv<ilv**rl can uk Tt'avi* th(»ir undf>rsicH\dirjg t jf lv>w lt> 
change the legal system lor the bett<*r. 



Contavt 
John Spencer 
Dana Hall School 
Grove St, 

Wellesiey, Mass, 02iai 
{6!7) 235 3010 . 
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Youth Identity Program (YIP) 

!> — 7—^. — <; 

Community Characteristics 

This program operates in all boroughs in the city of New York, 
Communities with gang problems, high s?outh unemployment , and high 
dropout rates benefit from this type of program. 

Student Participants 

''Problem youth/' aged 9 to 20, are serviced by YIP. The 
participants join voluntarily and are generally former gang members, . 
inmates of correctional institution^, or antisocial young people. 

Summary 

To help problem youth make social adjustments, the Youth 
Identity Prosram operates youth awareness programs and coordinates 
general community improvement projects. Y/P aims to rehabilitate ex^ « 
members of gangs, to keep young inmates from returning to 
correctional institutions, and to provide 'educational and job 
opportunities for youtl). To these ends, Y/P offers group counseling at 
a community center and individual counseling there if needed. The 
group counseling is run by youngsters for youngsters. Counseling 
programs also exist in conjunction with^ the New York City 
Department of Corrections, servicing thousands of young offenders at 
Rikers Island, a juvenile detention center. Also, YIP sponsors a job ^ 
placement service^^jhich has a high rate of success; ii vocational 
training progranri wiere senior citizens train youth in arts and crafts; 
and a physical development program which includes year round sports 
competitions and events. 

Outcomes 

Participants are given a chance to gain a keener sense of self^ 
worth and responsibility by working m various activities sponsoVed by 
YIP. Members who conduct peer group counseling can sharpen their 
leadership abihues. Membt^rs who iTitertU t with senior citizens t>ften 
ir\crease thetn ability lo understand, respect, and empathi?:e with 
people different from themselves. ^ ■ ^ 

Contact 

* * . A! Martin, Executive Directr>r 

%10 East 220th St. . 
Bronx. N,Y. 10469 
^ ' (212)798 2778 ♦ 
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III) Summaries of" 
School/Classroom Activities in 
Words into Action: 
A Classroom Guide to 
Children's Citizenship Education 

* 

The following four activities pnnianly focxis on recommendations 
associali'd with HiAv Models. 

Ari Class Akfes enables children in 4th, 5th, or 6th grade to assist teachers in 
the art clt^sseb oi younger students. Th<> aides help the younger childr4?n do such 
things as choose thi'ir marenals and organi^.e th^ir work space. This^ctivity 
may he corned out m a variety of subject areas where the teacher desires to give 
more ^authority to those students who can carry out some teaching 
responsibilities, . ^ ^ * 

Thp Citiyon Ship, for children in 1st, 2nd. or 3rd grade, is desityied to help 
develor> persontil definition of t>ie word citizenship, and to differentiate 
betv^een good vs. had cilixenship A poster of the "U.S.A. Citizen Ship" is put 
on the bulletin board. C<^rds marked with good and bad citizenship b^^aviors 
(e:g,; '*Agood citi/en obeys traffic signals when crossing the street /I are placed 
in a pocket beside the ship Periodu ally, children pull a card, and if il is a <jood 
behavior, place it^fJ^n pocket inside the ship outline. More complex citiKenship 
behaviors are added as the year progn»ssev Brief discussions can take place 
which cillow children to think up some good <ind bad nti^etiship behaviors for 
the cards " 

The Messa<jv of thv Medio enables youth in lOth, 11th, or 12th grack^ to 
dfs<"riminate btftwe<ni fa( ts and opnuons a4 presented^ m the-medfa. After 
reading varK>us.uewspaper^or m«iga/irie articles which covii^ a specific event or 
issue, \hv students are asked to list which ideas in the arti( les <ire fact and which 
ar4- opinK>n. They dis< tiss their lists <\nd compare th<Mr viewpoints. Further 
i^ussion in< ludes how the headlines, pictures, or placement of the article 
aHvx \ the stud<*nts' yea< tion to the ih*ws issue being r<t><^rted 

Student"^ OS 7eo< hers is ck»sigru»<l for lunior anrf senior high school students. 
This <H tivity gives the stnVfents a rlian< v io cissume the-role of a tea< her by 
i hofismg a topic, th<uCresear( hiiV/aid preptiruva a k»ss(>f^ plan whu h they will 
• deliver. Th<* tea<*her gives4h<>s4? who v()!imUH*r suffit icnt lime todevekjp their 
k»ssoii and must approvi^the final k^sson r>Un This a< tivity m<)y he in< orpora.ted 
\uUi any s< hool proqran*i cuid applies to nearly <ill subjet t areas 

11k* following sik at iivities pnnianly fot us on re( onunendatitins 
a.ssociated v^ith /nslifui'ional f.neironnie/ils. 
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u,Arstand ihe «!C)<.1 vdu« «</™"\'"^;;>" EKh group recewes three 
„e,ds ol c,t«ns. The cbss « f^'^f^^ " "XhTchoose ,<> help change "r *> ' 
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U^MS and ^o^J'^^^^^^^f f 'Tn. !^^^^^ laws whk h no longer ex.st or " 

from parents or older age). In class, the students 

haw been changed (e.g., J^^^^ U have led up to the . 

exchange the "-^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

next 50 years. 

who tide, (he students Itst Uws wh. 'I'f'^V '™ ^ dass and move 

help youngsters ,„ves„g,..e ,.a„..tt,„n: wh.t « nte.ttts 
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*nwn,o,y tlerks, tre.tsnry ' ] „,„.h,„ks, .H'ns. pett, ,1s, l>ook 
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CdS€ Study, this activity has groups of stud^s play.the role of West German 
Judges who are to decide whether an East German is guilty of a murder 
committed during his escape, l^he students analyze and evaluate the court 
testimony and then compare their reasoning and their decisions with those of 
the real judges. 

The following eight activities primarily focus on recommendations 
associated with individual Devehpmeni. 

Cukural Heritose Week is meant to enable children in 1st, 2nd, or 3rd grade to 
discover the different heritage of people in a class or school An^d to help them 
recognize unique features of these various cultural groups. This voluntary 
activity begins with the creation of a chart with the students* narpes and 
heritages. Thr9ughout the semester, certain weeks are set aside to honor each 
heritage represented in the class. Parents are asked to donate their time or 
anything they might have that would contribute to the cultural display of food, 
art, clothing, music » and the like. At the end of each week's activities; the class 
discusses what they learned and what surprised them about the featured 
culture. 

Spotlight of the Week is for children in 1st, 2nd. or 3rd grade. To help them 
recognize differences and similarities in people and identify their own particular ^ 
personality traita, this activity allows each child to be the most important person 
in the class for pr^ day. Students make props {e,g,, micropT^ones, press badges) 
and play the part of reporters. They interview the spotlighted child and ask 
questions tojindsyt the child's likes-and dislikes, pets, customs^ favorite foods, 
and so on. One c^id is spotlighted per week, and the class discusses what they 
learned at the e^d q( each interview* 

«* 

Circles of Responsibilif}; helps children in 4th, 5th, or 6th grade to understand 
the concept of respoi^ibility and to recognize difi^sent kmds of responsibiiuies. 
Students fill out questionnaires about ^responsibilities 1 hey have at home, in 
school, and in thei^ commi^nity. They discuss how their responsibilities affect 
Others in these ^settings. They design individual ^'Circles of Responsibility 
Charts" which measure their progress in meeting <ild and new responsibilities. 
The charts are reviewed periodically. Children who have mcreas^^d their 
responsibilities and* or faithfully mt^t thi^ ones they had ie'.:eive an award at the 
end of the scl^ool year. >^ 

NaturoH^Gtion Court Ceremony, for children in 4th, Sth, or 6th grade, is me^nt 
t6 heip th^m recognize America s rich ethnic diversity and to see that United 
States citizenship is a privilege. Children discuss being an alien and different 
ways of gaining citizenship. They create posters and write letters welcoming 
new citizens to their community. If pos^fible, they are taken k> an actual 
naturalization ceremony. In class, they discuss their reai tions t6 the ceremony 
and their feelings about having the rights and responsibilities of Ariierican 
^•**zenship. 
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HehpomthiUiK' m Kviwa and in America helps children in 4th. 5th, or 6th grade 
th<^ value conthcts that'^ t^n exist betwin^n^ cultures. It also giv<?s them a 
ihami> to rvs5lv€* a cultural conflict and explain their reasoning. The class 
dibcuss<>s culiurtil difiVrences between American parents and Kenyan parents 
after researchtny cultures in each rounlry. Alter re<^din9 a case study about a 
Kenyan child who is given to an American couple, the students are asked to 
resolve a conflict which is partly based on cultural ^differen^^es. The students 
present their resolutions to the class and explain the reasons for^heir choices. , 

A Pubiic SerL^i<^e Adim hsm<j Campaign is designed for children in 7th, 8th, or 
9th <-}n^de- In this activity children design and create a public service advertising 
campaign using real advertising strategies. The class discusses public service 
advertisiiKj and selects a topic they believe important to the school community. 
After they collect facts «^ssonated with their topic, they decide upon a position 
to take md outlitie tui advertising strategy to get the message across. They 
design leafkMs, displays, contests, nevvsp<>per ads, and (he like, and run (heir 
caniptni^n for s<»v\Tal weeks. At its end, the class discusses what they learned, 
whether thi* camp<iign was successful, which techniques worked, and what 
apprt>t\<^hes < t>uld have been lx»tter. 

Su/>ren)e Court Deasions provides children m 7th, 8tl>, or 9th<jrade with a 
chance to find out how laws are interpreted. It also helps them practice thmking 
*5nd decision making skills. Thfe class reads sample supreme court cases and, m 
sm<ill groups, (omes to its own verdicts. A reporter from e^^cH group shares the 
decision an<{ re<isonins with the class. The teacher reads the real decisions to 
the <1ass tiod dis< uss^>s the* possible reasons behind the real jud<^s' decisions. 

Voter Regfs/ni/ion. for 10th. 1 1th, or 12th graders, enables students to register * 
voters m ti kxal (omniunity m»ighborhood. They learn about voter 
(}ualiti<%\tiotis. voter r(»gi^rration form?, and community canvassing techniques. 
1 hi* students lean^ to develop and interpret a voter prolik* for a neighborhood. 
Yhi* i l<iss rest*t^r< hes <s neighborhot>d vjnh low voter re<jist nation and Bevises a 
sirategy to register voters with the assisttince of the County Office of Voter 
ReqisJratR)n. A < anvassing sheet is preji^ned and the students canvass and 
register votms Th<* profiles tire analy/c^d, <md \he t lass predicts how that 
\h\rUi ulai < omnnmirv will vote 
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